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It has become almost a truism to state that the political philosophy of 
John Locke has had an important and even a preponderant influence on 
the genesis and development of American political institutions.1 The 
nature and direction of that influence have been variously judged; but, 
although most students of Locke are critical of certain points in his 
teaching, the general verdict would seem to be in his favor. W. A. 
Orton, in his magnificent The Liberal Tradition, not only defends 
Locke’s views on property, but even calls him “the inspiration of Amer- 
ican liberties.” 2 It will be the aim of this article to examine that evalu- 
ation and find out whether Locke indeed inspires political liberty, or 
whether, although there remain differences between his doctrines and 
those of Hobbes, he describes a political organization the logical outcome 
of whose nature and functioning bears alarming resemblances to 
Hobbes’s Leviathan. 

Certainly Locke himself would vigorously deny any such charge, for 
he constantly attacks the absolute government advocated by Hobbes, 
even calling it “inconsistent with civil society” and “no form of civil 
government at all.” Such an authoritarian system is even worse than 
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the state of nature; for under an absolute tyranny the enslaved subject 
has no longer the power, although he retains the empty right, to defend 
himself against one who is “corrupted with flattery, and armed with 
power.” 3 

In the light of such trenchant condemnation, how can the position of 
Locke be said even to approximate that of Hobbes? In order to find 
out whether or not it can, it will be necessary to compare and contrast 
the teaching of both men on a number of fundamental points. The first 
of these will be their respective notions of what men observably are; * 
for the claim of both Hobbes and Locke to rank as political philosophers 
rests on their realization that as men are, so should their civil organiza- 
tion be. Both writers were doing much more than merely justify a 
particular political regime; they were seeking a universally valid basis 
for the erection of political society ; and they were seeking it, not in any 
accidental circumstances of time or place, but in the needs of men wher- 
ever and whenever they might live, for men organize political societies 
so that they may live more perfect lives. 

According to Hobbes’s completely naturalistic interpretation, men are 
simply brutes, although possessed of superior cunning. Most of Part I 
of his Leviathan is devoted to showing that men’s psychical processes 
are reducible to mechanical motion, and hence that their good is both 
bodily and subjective.= The aim of all men is power and more power, 
for only by constant acquisition can they secure what they already have.® 
And since men are approximately equal in strength and general ability, 
the state of nature will be “that condition which is called war; and such 


3 An Essay Concerning the True Original, Extent and End of Civil Govern- 
ment, chap. vii, secs. 90-91 (The Works of John Locke [London: Rivington, 
1824], TV, 389-91). Cf. chap. ii, sec. 13 (pp. 345-46). 

#It would be incorrect to credit either Hobbes or Locke with a conception 
of the nature of man, since for both of them only particulars exist; and general 
names, such as “man,” are imposed by us on things and are not founded on their 
essential constitutions. “. .. some [names] are common to many things, man, 
horse, tree; every of which, though but one name, is nevertheless the name of 
divers particular things; in respect of all which together, it is called an universal; 
there being nothing in the world universal but names; for the things named 
are every one of them individual and singular” (Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, or 
the Matter, Forme and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civil, ed. 
Michael Oakeshott [“Blackwell’s Political Texts”; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1946], p. 19). “.. . our distinguishing substances into species by names, is not 
at all founded on their real essences” (John Locke, A Letter to the Right 
Reverend Edward, Lord Bishop of Worcester, Concerning Some Passages 
Relating to Mr. Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding [The Works of John 
Locke, III, 83]. Cf. An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. III, chap. 
vi, passim). 

5 Cf. especially chap. i, pp. 7-8; chap. v, p. 25; chap. vi, pp. 32-33. 

6 Ibid., chap. xi, pp. 63-64. 
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a war, as is of every man, against every man.” 7 In this state of war the 
very notion of justice and injustice has no meaning ; for justice is made 
by law, and law is imposed by power. Without might there is no right. 
No act, not even the taking of life, is morally wrong. The consequences 
of this situation for human life Hobbes describes in a celebrated passage.® 
Since even security of life would be lacking in the state of nature, it will 
be to every man’s advantage to achieve peace by laying down his rights 
to the extent that other men will do the same. No man, however, can 
trust the mere word of any other man; consequently, such a contract 
will be void, and men will not really escape the state of nature until 
they establish a power which can enforce the contract.!9 Thus is civil 
society born, a public power to restrain private power through force and 
fear, an organization whose sole function is repression and which men 
embrace as a last, desperate remedy against themselves. 

In apparent contrast to this joyless picture of a human jungle, Locke 
describes a state of nature in which men must respect one another’s 
rights, for all are equally the subjects of God. Through the possession 
of reason, men can recognize their moral obligations towards other 
men; “. . . though this be a state of liberty,” Locke warns, “yet it is not 
a state of license,” for “the state of nature has a law of nature to govern 
it, which obliges everyone . . .” 14 and should accordingly issue in “a 
state of peace, good-will, mutual assistance and preservation.” 12 The 
political society arising from this happy situation results from the fact 
that God put man “under strong obligations of necessity, convenience, 
and inclination, to drive him into society.” 1% Nothing, it would seem, 
could be farther from Hobbes’s terrifying picture than this. Locke’s 
men are reasonable beings, not savage beasts, for whom moral law has 
consequently a meaning and a binding force independent of mere brute 
power. As a result, men have rights even in the state of nature that 
other men must recognize ; and when they establish civil society they do 
not appear to be anxiously putting on chains for their own protection. 

This, however, is only one side of the coin, although the side most 
frequently turned up. Locke has more to say about the state of nature 
and the founding of the commonwealth, and what he says has the 
ominous ring of an echo from Hobbes. Although the law of nature 
governs the state of nature, it is unfortunately true that men do not 


7 Ibid., chap. xiii, p. 82. 

8 Ibid., p. 83; chap. xiv, p. 85. 

9 [bid., chap. xiii, p. 82. 

10 Jbid., chap. xiv, pp. 85, 89-90. 

11 Locke, Of Civil Government, chap. ii, sec. 6 (Vol. IV, p. 341). 
12 [bid., chap. iii, sec. 19 (p. 348). 

13 Jbid., chap. vii, sec. 77 (p. 383). 
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always, or even generally, abide by the law of nature that forbids them 
“to harm another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions.” * Because 
of this fact, everyone may take whatever means he considers necessary 
to protect himself and prevent further violation of the law.%* Locke is 
careful to point out that this circumstance does not at all mean that the 
state of nature is a state of war; the state of war may exist even in an 
organized society, for example, between a robber and his victim. 


Men living together according to reason, without a com- 

mon superiour on earth with authority to judge between 

them, is properly the state of nature. But force, or a de- 

clared design of force, upon the person of another, where 

there is no common superiour on earth to appeal to for 

relief, is the state of war.'® 
But Locke has himself recognized that, although they should do so, 
men do not in fact always live together according to reason; those who 
break the law of nature introduce force into the state of nature and 
direct it against the welfare of others. So the difference between the 
state of nature and the state of war is that between having no “common 
superiour on earth with authority to judge” and having no “common 
superiour on earth to appeal to for relief,” which is a very scant differ- 
ence indeed. In fact, the only real difference is that for Hobbes the state 
of war always exists in the state of nature and never exists in political 
society (supposing, with Hobbes, that his civil society actually extricates 
men from the state of nature) ; whereas for Locke the state of war may 
or may not exist either in the state of nature or in political society. It 
is the difference between being sure that a stranger will attack you and 
only fearing that he will do so. And it is because they may be almost 
sure of that attack that men have entered civil society. 


To avoid this state of war (wherein there is no appeal 
but to heaven, and wherein every the least difference is apt 
to end, where there is no authority to decide between the 
contenders) is one great reason of men’s putting them- 
selves into society, and quitting the state of nature.2” 


Indeed, civil government is an artificial institution which would be 
unnecessary if it were not for the evils consequent upon the state of 
nature, to avoid which men are forced into political society. By the law 
of nature, common to all men, they 


are one community, make up one society, distinct from all 
other creatures. And, were it not for the corruption and 


14 Tbid., chap. ii, sec. 6 (p. 341). 

15 Ibid., secs. 7-8 (pp. 341-42). 

16 Tbid., chap. iii, sec. 19 (pp. 348-49). 

17 Tbid_, sec. 21 (p. 350—italics mine). Cf. chap. ix, secs. 123-28 (pp. 411-13). 
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viciousness of degenerate men, there would be no need of 
any other ; no necessity that men should separate from this 
great and natural community, and by positive agreements 
combine into smaller and divided associations.'® 


For practical purposes we are back again at the war of every man 
against every man; and the “strong obligations of necessity, convenience, 
and inclination” are reduced to the same desperate appeal for protection 
that spawned the Leviathan. So far, then, as their conception of the 
state of nature and the origin of society is concerned, the opposition 
usually found between Hobbes and Locke is seen to be illusory. There 
is no inspiration of political liberties here. 

Nonetheless, however similar their origins, the civil societies of 
Hobbes and Locke would at first sight appear to be as different as two 
societies could be, for that of Hobbes is a thoroughgoing tyranny, 
whereas that of Locke rests upon the consent of the governed. The 
only way that Hobbes can see to avoid the evils of the state of nature is 
for men to surrender their power, their will, and their judgment to a 
central authority called sovereign, whose acts they thereby acknowledge 
as their own. The sovereign cannot forfeit the allegiance of his subjects 
by breaking his covenant, for there is no covenant between him and 
them but only among the subjects themselves. Further, since they have 
authorized the sovereign to act in their name, they cannot accuse him of 
injustice, for they are the authors of whatever he does. And once a 
majority have instituted a state and declared a sovereign, the rest must 
enter the society or be justly destroyed as remaining in a condition of 
war. The three types of government—monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy—do not differ in their power, which is always absolute, but 
only in their aptitude to produce the desired results. Tyranny, oligarchy, 
and anarchy are not forms of government, but mere names applied to 
the genuine forms by subjects who are discontented under them. Mon- 
archy is the best form of government for various reasons which boil 
down to the fact that it is most unified.2° The sovereign is the source of 
all civil law, but is not himself bound by it.24_ Subjection is complete, 
and the totalitarian state is constituted. 

Locke, on the other hand, is most anxious to limit the power of the 
sovereign and safeguard the rights of the subjects. For he has realized 
that men are rational and moral beings possessing rights that the state 
has not conferred upon them and which it must respect, and that civil 
law, far from depending on the mere whim of a sovereign, must conform 


18 Tbid., (p. 413). 

19 Hobbes, op. cit., chaps. xvii-xviii, pp. 112-16. Cf. chap. xxvii, pp. 207-8. 
20 [bid., chap. xix, pp. 121-25. 

21 Ibid., chap. xxvi, pp. 173-74. 
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to the natural law binding upon all. In the state of nature every man _ 


has the power “to preserve his property, that is, his life, liberty, and 
estate” from those who would break the law of nature and attempt to 
harm him. The surrender of this natural power to the community is 
what constitutes political society. By this compact men give over to the 
legislative or the magistrates appointed by it the power to judge indi- 
vidual cases according to a standing law.?2. No one, however, may be 
forced into a civil society without his own consent, expressly given, 
although anyone within the territories of a commonwealth must obey 
its laws.23 Since men enter into political society the better to preserve 
their property, what is lacking to the attainment of that end in the state 
of nature will indicate what the obligations of an established government 
are. The state of nature is principally lacking in a settled law for the 
deciding of controversies, since men are biased in applying the law of 
nature to themselves; in an impartial judge, since men cannot be trusted 
to judge their own cases ; and in power to carry out the decision reached, 
which men acting alone often do not possess. The chief task of govern- 
ment will be to remedy these defects in the interests of the citizens, who 
set up government for precisely that reason.24 Hence, no civil laws are 
binding upon the citizens except those made by their consent and author- 
ity. Further, although the legislative is the supreme power and only 
source of law in the community, it does not possess any arbitrary power 
over the citizens, for it was constituted simply by the citizens’ transfer- 
ring to the commonwealth rights they possessed in the state of nature ; 
and arbitrary power over other men’s lives and possessions was not 
among those rights. Another reason why the legislative must respect 
the citizens’ rights and protect them rather than harm them is that 
behind the civil law there stands a higher guardian of human rights, the 
law of nature, which is an expression of the will of God binding on all 
men, including the legislative, in society as well as in the state of nature. 


Thus the law of nature stands as an eternal rule to all 
men, legislators as well as others. The rules that they 
make for other men’s actions, must, as well as their own 
and other men’s actions, be conformable to the law of 
nature, i. e., to the will of God, of which that is a declara- 
tion ; and the ‘fundamental law of nature being the preser- 
vation of mankind,’ no human sanction can be good or 
valid against it.25 


22 Locke, Of Civil Government, chap. vii, secs. 87-89 (pp. 387-89). 
23 Ibid., chap. viii, sec. 122 (p. 411) ; sec. 119 (p. 409). 

24 Tbid., chap. ix, secs. 124-26, 131 (pp. 412-15). 

25 Tbid., chap. xi, secs. 134-35 (pp. 416-19). 
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Since the legislative holds its power only as a trust reposed in it by 
the citizens for their own ends, it forfeits that power when it acts con- 
trary to the wishes of the citizens. Supreme power lies with the peo- 
ple® Tyranny is the exercise of power for private advantage rather 
than for the welfare of the citizens. Tyranny may be opposed by force; 
for if anyone in a position of authority exceeds the power entrusted to 
him he thereby loses that authority and may be opposed as an aggressor. 
Rebellion agairist the abuse of power is thus justifiable. Indeed, it is 
those that abuse their fiduciary power who are really in rebellion, for 
they are acting contrary to the express command of the people, who are 
the source of civil authority, and are taking their stand on force in oppo- 
sition to law. They put themselves in a state of war with the people, in 
which state all men have the natural right to resist force with force. 
And it is the people who will decide when this situation has arisen, for 
government is but the deputy of the people and hence is always answer- 
-able to them.?* 

Here, surely, is the solid basis of government by the people and for. 
the people. Point by point the position of Hobbes is denied, and with 
it his absolute and arbitrary government. Behind the civil law stands 
the natural law, which guarantees to the citizens inalienable rights 
which they do not lose when entering into political society. Since the 
purpose of civil society is the better securing of these rights, government 
is the servant, not the master of the people, from whom it holds its 
authority as a trust and to whom it is answerable. Legislators, then, 
are not the ultimate and irresponsible source of civil law, for they make 
law only as representatives of the people and are themselves bound by 
it. Rulers can forfeit the allegiance of their subjects, for they do enter 
into a compact with those subjects and must respect its terms. The 
powers of government are carefully hedged about and the rights of citi- 
zens are carefully safeguarded, even to the ultimate right of revolution. 

Certainly, this represents an advance from the jungle politics of 
Hobbes. In recognizing “the law behind the law,” Locke has rescued 
civil law from dependence on the arbitrary whims of an irresponsible 
sovereign and based it upon a natural law known to, and binding upon, 
all men. Government is now responsible. But responsible to whom? 
To the people, Locke answers. And who are the people? They turn 
out to be a simple numerical majority. Since unanimity is in practice 
impossible of attainment, if a government is to act at all it must act by 


26 Ibid., chap. xiii, sec. 149 (pp. 426-27). 
27 Ibid., chap. xvii, secs. 199, 202 (pp. 457, 459) ; chap. xix, secs. 226-27, 232, 240 
(pp. 472-73, 476, 483-84). 
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majority decision, to which decision, be it observed, every citizen is 
bound. 

And thus every man, by consenting with others to make 

one body politic under one government, puts himself under 

an obligation to every one of that society, to submit to the 

determination of the majority, and to be concluded by it.?8 
In place of the omnipotent sovereign of Hobbes we now have the 
omnipotent majority of Locke; and since mere numbers constitute no 
infallible assurance of justice,28 we have merely substituted the tyranny 
of many for the tyranny of one. For demagogues may corrupt masses 
as surely as courtiers may corrupt a king, and tyranny and oppression 
are just as real when exercised by many as when exercised by one or 
a few. 

This is Locke’s teaching, and it is no inspiration of political liberties, 
except those of the majority; for the majority, the new Leviathan, 
swallow up the minorities, and constitute themselves the only subjects 
of rights and liberties. It is a very simple solution; it is essentially the 
solution of Hobbes; and its simplicity has nothing to do with justice. 
Leviathan has become Hydra, and can now have its individual noses 
counted; but it remains as voracious as ever. For what becomes of 
Locke’s guarantees of the rights of the citizens? Government is respon- 
sible to the majority and exists at their pleasure to carry out their wishes. 
If those wishes happen to involve injustice to a minority, the minority 
have the privilege of appealing to a law enacted by the representatives 
of the very majority whom they are charging with injustice, But does 
not the natural law stand behind the civil law and thus secure the rights 
of all citizens? For Locke, it secures the right to “life, liberty, and 
estate,” and prevents the civil law from being entirely arbitrary. That 
is indeed something, and it is something that Hobbes does not offer. It 
may not, however, be as much as it seems. To consider the enumerated 
rights in reverse order, property rights can be invaded by carefully 
framed taxation laws as well as by direct confiscation ; and taxation laws 
are made by the representatives of the majority. Liberty is a term that 
can be variously interpreted ; and the definition of what constitutes civil 
liberties is again made by the representatives of the majority. Then, 
surely, at least life is secure. But it may still be lost by capital punish- 
ment, subject to a criminal code and penal laws framed by the same 
majority. In many parts of the world judicial murder is now being 


28 Ibid., chap. viii, secs. 96-99 (pp. 395-96). 
29 For enlightening comment on the fallacy of government by arithmetic, see, 
among others, Jacques Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s (New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), Appendix IV, pp. 131-33; and Orton, op. cit 
chap. x, sec. 1, pp. 180-85. é 
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committed under the guise of lawful execution. The final right to self- 
defense is recognized even by Hobbes. “For the right men have by 
nature to protect themselves, when none else can protect them, can by 
no covenant be relinquished.” 2° 

Built on a foundation of nominalism, the original anarchy of Hobbes’s 
state of nature remains anarchy in his political system; for the unity of 
his society is the precarious, though fearsome, unity imposed and main- 
tained by the power of the sword. Both in the state of nature, which 
is that of war, and in what he calls political society, men are and remain 
completely selfish in all their actions. Leviathan really changes noth- 
ing, for men are still in that condition of appalling loneliness that is the 
price they pay for being completely independent individuals. Where 
there is no common human nature whose needs and aspirations transcend 
the temporal order, there is, properly speaking, no civil society; for 
there is neither justice nor the civic friendship which is the soul of such 
a society.*! That is why any totalitarian state, though apparently so 
‘solidly united, is in reality a more or less uneasy compression of forces 
held in check by external pressure alone. Individualism always tends 
towards totalitarianism ; for if men are regarded as only so many mate- 
rial individuals each seeking his exclusive self-interest, the principle of 
order and unity will have to be from without. A true society will then 
be impossible, and there will be substituted for it the counterfeit called 
totalitarianism as the only possible alternative to complete chaos.*? 

Hobbes starts from an individualistic interpretation of man, for whom 
the state of nature is hence a state of war, and erects a Leviathan as a 
logical consequence. Locke also starts from an individualistic interpre- 
tation of man, for whom the state of nature is practically a state of war, 
and he erects at least the skeleton of a Leviathan. The only reasons he 
can find for men’s entering political society are reasons of individual 
security and convenience. There is no mention of the intellectual and 
moral requirements of mankind that make civil society natural rather 
than artificial, and that make possible its constitution and development 
through an intrinsic rather than an extrinsic principle. Locke’s society 
remains artificial, an uneasy cohesion of individual atoms held in 
precarious unity by the force which the majority exercise on the rest 
of the atoms. This is not to say that Locke was consciously and inten- 
tionally building the same society as Hobbes. On the contrary, he was 
trying to get as far away from it as possible. But he did start from prac- 


30 Hobbes, of. cit., chap. xxi, p. 144. Cf. chap. xiv, pp. 86-87. 

31 Cf, Gerald B. Phelan, “Justice and Friendship,” The Thomist, V (January, 
1943), 153-70. 

32 Cf. George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1937), p. 475. 
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tically the same individualistic premises and from those premises totali- 
tarian conclusions, however disguised as the consent of the governed, 
are bound to follow. If they have not yet been drawn without their 
disguise,3 it is because Locke has been read against the background 
of a Christian tradition, for which man is more than a mere material 
individual bent exclusively upon his own physical well-being. But the 
modern student of political philosophy is much farther from that 
Christian tradition than were the Founding Fathers, and so is more 
likely to grasp what Locke really said. And what he said is not calcu- 
lated to provide “the inspiration of American liberties.” It may indeed 
have been the inspiration of American individualism; but that indi- 
vidualism is the weakness, not the strength, of our democracy. If we 
would find a secure basis for our democratic society we must look to 
the only possible, as well as the historical, source of democracy—the 
Christian interpretation of the nature of man—not to the individualistic 
and potentially totalitarian philosophy of Locke. 


33 A reading of some of the literature of the education called progressive would 
cast doubt on this hypothesis. 


THE MEANING OF SPIRITUS IN 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S DE GENESI, XII 


Joun H. Taytor, S.J. 


The problem treated by St. Augustine in Book XII of the De Genesi 
ad Litteram arises out of St. Paul’s statement (II Cor. 12 :2-4) to the 
effect that he had been caught up to the third heaven and paradise, 
where he enjoyed an experience no words could describe, and that he 
could not decide whether he was in the body or out of the body during — 
the time of his ecstasy. St. Augustine wishes to determine the meaning 
of St. Paul’s phrases “out of the body” and “in the body,” and to 
discover the meaning of the “third heaven” or “paradise,” which St. 
Paul saw. St. Augustine begins by defining and illustrating three types 
of vision: corporeal, spiritual, and intellectual. The objects of these 
three types are respectively: bodies, seen by the eyes; likenesses of 
bodies, seen by the spirit (spiritus) ; and immaterial essences or sub- 
stances, seen by the intellect. 

The second type of vision, therefore, is “spiritual vision”; and the 
power of the soul that functions in this vision is the “spirit.” St. 
Augustine is aware of the fact that his use of spiritus and spiritalis in 
this sense is unusual, and in chapter 7 he enumerates the more familiar 
uses of the words. But spiritus, as St. Augustine wishes the word to be 
understood in this book, is defined as “a certain power of the soul 
inferior to the mind, wherein likenesses of corporeal objects are pro- 
duced.”! Hence the image or likeness of a body produced within the 
soul is called spiritalis imago,2 and the second type of vision is desig- 
nated as spiritale.3 So, too, the process of pondering over images in the 
soul is described in the phrase spiritaliter cogitare.* 


THE REVEREND JOHN H. TAYLOR, S.J., teaches the Latin and Greek 
classics in the Jesuit seminary in Sheridan, Oregon. He received his A.B. and 
M.A. from Gonzaga University; he received his Ph.D. from Saint Louis Uni- 
versity in 1948. 

1 De Genesi ad Litteram, XII, 9 (p. 391, 11. 10-11): “. . . vis animae quaedam 
mente inferior, ubi corporalium rerum similitudines exprimuntur.” Quotations 
from De Gen. ad Litt. are cited from Zycha’s edition in the Vienna Corpus. 

2De Gen. and Litt., XII, 4 (p. 384, 1. 11): “Quodsi spiritalem imaginem cor- 
porali similem caelum appellare voluisset .. .” 

3 De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 7 (p. 388, 11. 6-10): “. . . secundum [genus visionis] 
spiritale: quidquid enim corpus non est et tamen aliquid est, iam recte spiritus 
dicitur, et utique non est corpus, quamvis corpori similis sit, imago absentis 
corporis, nec ille ipse obtutus, quo cernitur.” 

4 De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 11 (p. 393, 11. 3-4) : “spiritaliter proximus cogitatur,” 
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M. Gilson, observing this extraordinary use of the word spirttus, 
remarks that it is used to designate the reproductive imagination or 
sense memory. This meaning will fit most of the passages in the 
twelfth book of the De Genesi ad Litteram; but there are some in which 
it is inadequate, for the word has a wider meaning,® as will be seen 
presently. 

In the De Civitate Dei, X, 9, where there is a discussion of Porphyry’s 
attitude towards theurgy, St. Augustine implies that his special use 
of spiritus has been suggested by the Neoplatonic notion of pneuma. 
These are his words: 


At times, he [Porphyry] advises that this art [theurgy ] 
should be shunned, on the grounds that it is deceptive, 
dangerous in practice, and forbidden by law. But at other 
times, as if to make a concession to its devotees, he says 
that it is useful for the purgation of the soul: not of the 
intellectual part of the soul, which perceives the truth of 
the intelligible realities that have no likenesses of bodies, 
but of the spiritual part of the soul, which seizes the images 
of corporeal objects.” : 

In De Genesi, Book XII, however, St. Augustine makes no mention 
of the Neoplatonists, but bases his use of “spirit” (spiritus) on the 
language of St. Paul, I Cor. 14:14: “For if I pray in a tongue, my 
spirit prays, but my understanding is unfruitful.”® Here St. Paul, 
according to St. Augustine’s exegesis, expounded in chapter 8, uses 
the word spiritus (pneuma) to designate that power of the soul in 
which the images of the corporeal world are produced. But St. Augus- 
tine’s exegesis of this passage can hardly stand. By “spirit” in this 
passage, St. Paul means the affective part of the soul as distinguished 
from the intellectual. Accordingly, a man supernaturally impelled by 
the Holy Spirit to pray in an unknown tongue is said to pray in the 


5 Etienne Gilson, Introduction a l'étude de saint Augustin (Paris: J. Vrin, 
1943), p. 56. 

6 This fact has been noted by G. Verbeke, L’Evolution de la doctrine du pneuma 
du Stoicisme a s. Augustin (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1945), p. 502. 

™De Civitate Dei, X, 9. 2 (PL, XLI, 286-87): “Nunc enim hanc artem 
tamquam fallacem et in ipsa actione periculosam et legibus prohibitam cavendam 
monet: nunc autem velut eius laudatoribus cedens, utilem dicit esse mundandae 
parti animae, non quidem intellectuali, qua rerum intelligibilium percipitur 
veritas, nullas habentium similitudines corporum; sed spiritali, qua corporalium 
rerum capiuntur imagines.” 

8 De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 8 (p. 390, 11. 1-7): “Ex his omnibus modis, quos 
commemoravimus, quibus appellatur spiritus, non traximus hoc vocabulum quo 
appellavimus spiritale hoc visionis genus, de quo nunc agimus, sed ex ite uno 
modo, quem invenimus in epistula ad Corinthios, quo spiritus a mente distin- 
guitur evidentissimo testimonio. ‘Si enim oravero,’ inquit, ‘lingua, spiritus meus 
orat; mens autem mea infructuosa est.’ ” 
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“spirit,” that is, with his affections, but not with his mind, because he 
does not understand the meaning of the words.® 

There is, then, no scriptural basis for the special meaning that St. 
Augustine assigns to spiritus. And, so far as I can discover, there is 
no precedent in any extant classical or patristic Latin author for this 
special use of the word. But spiritus in this sense is bound up with 
the long and interesting history of the Greek concept of pnewma. In 
Aristotle, pneuma is a matter more divine than the four elements, 
mediating between soul and body. In the Stoics, it is a fiery and 
subtle, though material, substance, the vital principle in man and the 
immanent God or soul of the world.!! In the medical writers it is the 
vital breath in the body, a material substance and part of the human 
organism.}2 

But in the Neoplatonists, pnewma indicates something more closely 
approaching the immaterial; and it is from Neoplatonism that St. 
Augustine borrowed and adapted his concept of spiritus. Pneuma in 
Plotinus is an ethereal body which the soul takes from the planets when 
it descends to earth, a corporeal substance of extreme tenuity which 
mediates between soul and body in this life, but which the soul finally 
leaves behind when it quits the body. 

Porphyry describes the puewma as a vehicle or wrapper of the soul, 
an extremely subtle and tenuous substance. He explains its origin as 
Plotinus does, but says that it accompanies the soul after death.* This 
pneumatic body, according to Porphyry, is attached in an especial way 
to the imaginative part of the soul. Images (eidwda) are impressed 
upon it, and it acts like a kaleidoscope, presenting to the intellect all 
its representations.5 Demons, who also have a vehicle of this sort, 
can produce images at will in man’s pnewma and thus haunt him with 
hallucinations.16 The soul itself, since it is immaterial, cannot have 


9 See R. Cornely, Commentarius in S. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas, Vol. Il, Prior 
Epistola ad Corinthios (Paris: Lethielleux, 1890), pp. 426-27; F. Zorell, Novi 
Testamenti Lexicon Graecum (Paris: Lethielleux, 1911), p. 466. 

10 Aristotle, De Generatione Animalium ii. 3. 736b; see G. R. G. Mure. Aristotle 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1932), pp. 99 and 123. 

11 Verbeke, op. cit., pp. 172-74. 

12 Ibid., pp. 219-20. 

13 Plotinus, Enneads ii. 2. 2; iv. 3. 15; iv. 7. 14. 

14 Porphyry, Sententiae, 29 (ed. Mommert), 32 (ed. Creuzer-Moser). See 
Verbeke, op. cit., pp. 364-66. 

15 Verbeke, op. cit., pp. 371-72. See J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (Gand: E. van 
Goethem, 1913), p. 89. 

16Bidez, op. cit., pp. 89-90. This is the basis of the Neoplatonic explanation of 
theurgy, the magic art that held some slight attraction for Porphyry but was 
taken up more enthusiastically by later Neoplatonists. See E. R. Dodds, “Theurgy 
and Its Relationship to Neoplatonism,” The Journal of Roman Studies, XXXVII 


(1947), 55-69. 
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local motion. But it still retains its gaseous pneumatic body after 
death ; and thus it is able to be brought to its proper place in the future 
life. It is the lot of the soul that was too much attached to the body in 
life to have a pneuma that is deeply impressed with an image of its 
material body, and by this it is borne away to the regions under the 
earth.1” 

Porphyry’s concept of pneuma is certainly in the background of St. 
Augustine’s account of spiritus in De Genesi, Book XII. But there is 
a very important difference to be noted. Whereas Porphyry describes 
the pneuma as a tenuously material vehicle of the soul, St. Augustine 
defines the spiritus as a power of the soul in which images are pro- 
duced. With St. Augustine it is immaterial and belongs to the 
essence of the soul. Otherwise, however, there is much in Porphyry’s 
account of the pneuma to make it clear that it strongly influenced St. 
Augustine’s speculations on the spiritus. 

The spirit is said to be constantly functioning concomitantly with 
the senses. 

For when an object is seen by the eyes, an image of it is 
immediately produced in the spirit. But this representation 
is not perceived unless we remove our eyes from the object 


that we were gazing at through the eyes and find an image 
of it within our soul.® 


And it is this same power of the soul that conjures up images of absent 
objects. 

When we read this one commandment, ‘Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself,” we experience three kinds of 

vision: one through the eyes, by which we see the letters ; 

a second through the spirit, by which we think of our 

neighbor even when he is absent; and a third through 

an intuition of the mind, by which we see and understand 

love itself.19 

In addition to these normal operations of the spirit, when man is in 

a conscious state, there are the phenomena of dreams, delirium, halluci- 
nations, and visions, which are discussed at length in Book XII of 
the De Genesi (chaps. 13-22). All of them take place in the spirit. 


Porphyry, Sent., 29, 32. 

1 > 

8De Gen. ad Litt., 21 iB (p. 393, 11. 11-14): “Nam cum aliquid oculis 
cernitur, continuo fit imago eius in spiritu; sed non dignoscitur facta, nisi cum, 
ablatis oculis ab eo quod per oculos videbamus, imaginem eius in animo inve- 
nerimus.” 

19 q ; 

Os Gen. ad Litt., XI, 6 (p. 386, 1, 25—p. 387, 1. 4): “Ecce in hoc uno 

praecepto cum legitur: ‘Diliges proximum tuum tamquam te ipsum,’ tria visionum 
genera occurrunt: unum per oculos, quibus ipsae litterae videntur, alterum per 


spiritum hominis, quo proximus et absens cogitatur, tertium per contuitum mentis 
quo ipsa dilectio intellecta conspicitur.” 
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Any imaginary vision presented to the soul by an outside agency is 
called ostensio,?° and the objects of these visions are spiritales formae 
corporalibus similes or simply substantia spiritalis (chap. 32). 

_ These spiritual forms or substances, though they belong to what 
we would call the imaginative order, seem to have, in St. Augustine’s 
opinion, a real and objective existence. They are not mere imaginative 
representations within the soul itself. They are real substances, which 
are beheld by the spiritus and belong to an order that is neither corporeal 
nor immaterial, but “spiritual” in St. Augustine’s special sense of the 
word. In this they bear some resemblance to the shadowy forms which, 
in Porphyry’s theory, are impressed upon the pneuma. But according 
to Porphyry, the pneuwma, a tenuously material substance enveloping the 
soul, is affected by agents of the same tenuously material order. Accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, the spiritus, a power of the immaterial soul itself, 
is directly affected only by immaterial agents.?! 

St. Augustine further argues that the soul separated from the body 
at death bears with it (in the spirit) a likeness of its body and like- 
nesses of its bodily senses. Thus equipped, it is brought to a realm 
that is “spiritual” in accordance with its merits and is affected by 
“spiritual” substances either for its torment or for its peace and joy. 

Now it may be asked whether the soul on its departure 
from the body is brought to some corporeal region, or to 
an incorporeal one that is like the corporeal, or to neither, 
but rather to that which is more excellent than bodies and 
likenesses of bodies. To this question I should reply with- 
out hesitation that it is not brought to a corporeal region 
unless it is transported in union with a body or in a non- 
spatial way. The further problem, whether the soul has 
some sort of body after it departs from this body, may be 
explained by anyone who can. I do not think it has. But 
it is brought to a realm that is spiritual in accordance with 
its merits. This region, in one case, is a place of punish- 
ment, whose nature is similar to that of bodies; such a 
place as has often been shown to those who have been 
carried out of the senses of the body and, while lying 
as if in death, have seen the punishments of hell. Those 
who have undergone this experience were accompanied 
by some sort of likeness of the body, and through it they 
were able to be transported to those regions and to per- 
ceive them by means of the likenesses of their senses. 


20 De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 20 (p. 409, 11. 11-12): “Et si quidem ispa [anima] 
eas [corporalium similitudines] agit, phantasiae tantum sunt; si autem obiectas 
intuetur, ostensiones sunt.” 

21In explaining “spiritual” visions produced in men by angels, Augustine sug- 
gests that the “spirit” of man may see images fashioned in the “spirit” of angels, 
but he proposes this only as a theory. See De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 22. 
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For the soul has a likeness of its body, when the body lies 
senseless though not yet really dead, and the soul is 
carried off to see those sights that many have told of 
after being restored to life. Why, then, should it not have a 
likeness of the body when death really overtakes it and it 
finally departs from the body? It follows, therefore, that 
the soul is transported either to a place of punishment of 
this kind or to another place of bodily likenesses, not, 
however, of punishment, but of peace and joy.” 


Consistently with this theory, in words that closely resemble Por- 
phyry’s, St. Augustine describes the lot of the soul in hell and the 
objects resembling material objects which there afflict it. 


If all this is so, hell is said or believed to be under the 
earth, precisely because it is manifested appropriately in 
the spirit by means of the likenesses of corporeal things ; 
and thus the souls of the dead who are deserving of hell, 
since they have sinned through love of the flesh, are 
affected by the likenesses of bodies and subjected to the 
same experience as the dead flesh itself buried under the 
earth.?° 


According to Porphyry, if the soul has been devoted to material 
things during life, its pneuwma, stamped with an image of the body, is 
of a gross nature and tends to carry the soul down beneath the earth. 


22 De Gen. ad Latt., XII, 32 (p. 426, 11. 6-25): “Si autem quaeritur, cum 
anima de corpore exierit, utrum ad aliqua loca corporalia feratur an ad incor- 
poralia corporalibus similia, an vero nec ad ipsa, sed ad illud quod et corporibus 
et similitudinibus corporum est excellentius, cito quidem responderim ad cor- 
poralia loca eam vel non ferri nisi cum aliquo corpore vel non localiter ferri. 
Iam utrum habeat aliquod corpus, cum de hoc corpore exierit, ostendat qui 
potest; ego autem non puto. Ad spiritalia vero pro meritis fertur, aut ad loca 
poenalia similia corporibus, qualia saepe demonstrata sunt his, qui rapti sunt a 
corporis sensibus et mortuis similes iacuerunt et infernas poenas viderunt, cum 
et ipsi in se ipsis gererent quandam similitudinem corporis sui, per quam possent 
ad illa ferri et talia similitudinibus sensuum experiri. Neque enim video, cur 
habeat anima similitudinem corporis sui, cum, iacente sine sensu ipso corpore 
nondum tamen penitus mortuo, videt talia, qualia multi ex illa subductione vivis 
redditi narraverunt, et non habeat, cum perfecta morte penitus de corpore exierit. 
Aut ergo ad illa fertur poenalia, aut ad illa itidem similia corporalibus, nec tamen 
poenarum, sed quietis atque gaudiorum.” ‘The italicized words, similitudinibus 
sensuum, are restored to the text from the Benedictine edition and from two 
Vatican MSS., Vaticanus 449 and Vaticanus 657, which Zycha did not examine. 
Zycha, on the authority of the Codex Sessorianus, reads talia similibus ex periri. 

an De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 34 (p. 431, 11. 4-9): “Quae si ita sunt, ideo sub 
terris dicuntur inferi vel creduntur, quia congruenter in spiritu per illas corpo- 
ralium rerum similitudines sic demonstrantur, ut, quoniam defunctorum animae 
inferis dignae carnis amore peccarunt, hoc eis per illas corporum similitudines 
exhibeatur, quod ipsi carni mortuae solet, ut sub terra recondatur.” See 
Retractationes II, 24. 2 (PL, XXXII, 640) : “In duodecimo de inferis magis mihi 
videor docere debuisse, quod sub terris sint, quam rationem reddere cur sub 
terris esse credantur, sive dicantur, quasi non ita sit.” 
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_ The soul’s affliction, therefore, in the infernal regions is made possible 
by the pneuma and the accompanying image of the body.”4 
In somewhat the same manner, then, St. Augustine proposes the 
theory that the separated soul in hell has an image of its body and 
bodily senses in the spiritus; and upon this spiritus agents of the 
“spiritual” order (the likenesses of bodies) are said to act. In this 
theory, these objects are as real as the material objects that inflict 
pain on the body in this life; and the subsequent pain itself is just as 
real as the physical pain of this life. 
Hence, once the soul has left the body, the objects acting 
upon it (for good or ill) may be like corporeal objects, 
rather than actually be such, since the soul appears to 
itself in the likeness of its own body. Yet these objects do 
exist, and the joy and vexation produced by a spiritual 
substance are real. . . . Hell, then, indeed exists, but I 
am of the opinion that its nature is spiritual rather than 
corporeal.”5 
‘But this is not St. meeecdnee last word on the subject. In the 
De Civitate Dei, a later work, he rejects this theory and maintains 
that the fire which torments the soul in hell is a corporeal fire. Through 
the power of God, in some mysterious manner, this corporeal fire is 
able to act on the immaterial soul.”® 
From what we have seen of St. Augustine’s concept of spiritus, we 
may draw the following conclusions. First, the concept was suggested 
to St. Augustine by the Neoplatonic pnewma and was then used (with- 
out solid foundation) to interpret the meaning of pneuma in St. Paul. 
Second, St. Augustine either understood Porphyry to mean that the 
pneuma is part of the immaterial soul, or deliberately adapted the 
Neoplatonic concept to his own theory of knowledge in describing the 
spiritus as a power of the soul. Third, St. Augustine in the De Genest 
ad Litteram, in an attempt to give a philosophical explanation of the 
torments of hell, tentatively used the theory of a “spiritual” order of 
being and accounted for the infernal torments by postulating quasi- 
phantom forms suggested by (but not identical with) those of Por- 
phyry’s lower world. Finally, St. Augustine in the De Civitate Dei 
abandoned this explanation of the infernal torments in favor of a 
material fire acting in a mysterious way on the immaterial soul. 


24 Porphyry, Sent., 29, 32. 

25 De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 32 (p. 427, 11. 13-28) : “Quamvis ergo non sint corpo- 
ralia, sed similia corporalibus, quibus animae corporibus exutae adficiuntur seu 
bene seu male, cum et ipsae corporibus suis similes sibimet adpareant, sunt tamen, 
et vera laetitia est et vera molestia facta de substantia spiritali.... Est ergo 
prorsus inferorum substantia, sed eam spiritalem arbitror esse, non corporalem.” 


26 De Civ. Dei, XXI, 10.1 (PL, XLI, 724-25). 
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The eschatological theory developed from the notion of spiitus 
seems to have had little or no influence on later ages. But other aspects 
of St. Augustine’s account of spiritus in De Genesi, Book XII, are 
frequently echoed in medieval writers. Thus Alcuin, in a letter to a 
friend,2” explains the three kinds of visions, expounding the doctrine 
of St. Augustine in St. Augustine’s own terminology (though he gives 
no reference to the De Genesi) and basing his use of spiritus on St. 
Paul, I Cor. 14:15, as does St. Augustine. Later in the ninth century, 
Walafrid Strabo in his Glossa Ordinaria®® explains St. Paul’s use of 
spiritus, as well as the Apostle’s rapture, in St. Augustine’s words. In 
the twelfth century we find St. Aelred of Rievaulx adapting St. 
Augustine’s threefold vision to three types of union through love in 
the osculum corporale, osculum spiritale, osculum intellectuale.?® Peter 
Lombard,2° in an exegesis of St. Paul’s account of his ecstasy, borrows 
the doctrine and language of De Genesi, Book XII, in what amounts to 
a mere summary of Augustine’s essay; and again in the Sentences?! he 
reproduces virtually the whole of De Genesi, Book XII, chapter 35. 
Alexander of Hales?? and St. Bonaventure®* both accept the doctrine 
of the three visions on the authority of St. Augustine and of Peter 
Lombard’s Glossa. St. Thomas** follows St. Augustine’s account of 
the three kinds of visions, calling the second type spiritalis sive tmagi- 
naria. But he rejects the Neoplatonic theory of the torments of the 
separated soul and follows the explanation offered by St. Augustine in 
the De Civitate Dei. 


27 Alcuin, Epist., 204 (PL, C, 478-79). 

28 Strabo, Glossa Ordinaria on I Cor. 14:15 (PL, CXIV, 544), on II Cor. 
12:2-4 (PL, CXIV, 568). 

29 St. Aelred, De Spiritali Amicitia II, (PL, CXCV, 673A). For this reference 
I am indebted to an unpublished dissertation by Sister Mary Eugenia Laker, 
Pe aur De Spiritali Amicitia, Libri Tres” (Saint Louis University, 1941), 
p. 20. 

30 Peter Lombard, Collectanea in Omnes D. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas on II 
Cor. 12:1-4 (PL, CXCII, 79-83). ' 

31 Peter Lombard, Sententiae, IV, 49. 

32 Alexander of Hales, Summa Theologica, Tractatus Introductorius, II, 2. 1. 
Note that Alexander uses imaginaria where Augustine has Spiritaiis. See also 
1 ee 0 aA 

33 St. Bonaventure, In III Sent., d.23, dubium 4. 

34 St. Thomas, In Epistolam II ad Corinthios, cap. 12, lect. 1. 

35 St. Thomas, De Ver., 26. 1. 
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THE MIND OF KIERKEGAARD 


li: THE ATTACK UPON HEGELIANISM 
JAMES COLLINS - 


In this article, an analysis is to be made of the books which 
Kierkegaard himself designated as his “philosophical works”: Philo- 
_ Sophical Fragments (1844), Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the 
Philosophical Fragments (1846), and the Introduction to his psycho- 
logical study on The Concept of Dread (1844).! The importance of 
this group of books lies in their critique of the reigning philosophy of 
Hegel and in their preliminary sketch of a new theory of existence as 
religiously orientated. Only the first or negative aspect will be taken 
up in the present study.2. These books have occupied the major part 
of the commentators’ attention because of their apparently straight- 
forward, academic presentation of doctrine. Many writers are satisfied 
to limit their exposition of Kierkegaard’s position to a summary of 
the Fragments and the Postscript, but the results have been misleading. 
There are three chief reasons for the misapprehensions which have 
arisen. Kierkegaard’s thought has been considered without due regard 
for the general historical situation, his own earlier views on the same 
subject, and the pseudonymous character of these philosophical works. 
It is as though one were to try to understand and criticize Descartes 
solely on the basis of the text of the Meditations, or Berkeley solely 
from a reading of the Dialogues. The first two sections below suggest 
a way of remedying these defects in the usual approach. In the final 
section, the main lines of the critique of Hegel are set forth. 


DR. JAMES COLLINS received his doctorate at the Catholic University 
of America. He is a member of the Department of Philosophy of Saint Lous 
University and the editorial board of Tur Mopern ScHoorman. He is a 
frequent contributor to journals both here and abroad. 

1 Philosophical Fragments; or, A Fragment of Philosophy, trans. D. F. 
Swenson (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1936); Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, trans. D. F. Swenson (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1941) ; 
Concept of Dread, trans. W. Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1944). 
A careful analysis of the contents of the first two of these books was made 
by D. Patrick: Pascal and Kierkegaard (2 vols.; London: Lutterworth, 1947), 
Vol. II, chap. viii. , : 

2For the more positive teaching of these works, cf. my article “Three 
Kierkegaardian Problems: I, The Meaning of Existence,” The New Scholastic- 
ism, XXII (1948), 371-416. 
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1. WHAT KIERKEGAARD KNEW ABOUT HEGELIANISM 


For the sake of orientation, it is well to recall a few comparative 


facts in the history of post-Kantian idealism. Before Kierkegaard was — 
born (1813), Hegel had already passed through several important — 
phases in his development. The years of Kierkegaard’s youth cor- — 
respond to the period of Hegel’s greatest productivity and his ascendancy — 


in the German academic world. Kierkegaard entered the university in 
1830, one year before Hegel’s death. During the decade of Kierkegaard’s 
residence at the University of Copenhagen (1830-40), the battle over 
Hegel was raging in Germany. This was the time which marked the 
appearance of Hegel’s collected works (including the religiously pre- 


served lecture notes of the last years), the initial split in the ranks of © 


his followers into left and right wings, the editing of various Hegelian 
and professedly anti-Hegelian journals, and the radical application of 
Hegelian principles to theology, the Bible, and church history. Within 
the decade following Hegel’s death, Schelling sought to recover his old 
popularity at Berlin; Trendelenburg brought his tremendous erudition 
in classical philosophy to bear against the prevailing historical views; 
the great Fichte’s son criticized Hegel’s religious position. The eighteen- 
forties witnessed a further defection from Hegel on the part of Feuer- 
bach, Ruge and Stirner, along with the radical social philosophy of 
Marx and Engels. Kierkegaard’s student days and first years as a 
writer coincided with this time of great ferment and uncertainty among 
the young Hegelians. One obstacle to the historical approach to Kier- 
kegaard is the general obscurity which still surrounds the intellectual 
movements of the eighteen-thirties and forties in Germany.* 
Intellectuals in Denmark were for the most part provincially uncon- 
cerned about this unrest. They took Hegel’s aesthetics and philosophy 
of religion as a permanent gain, as a secure framework which only 
needed to be altered in minor ways and filled out in detail. Despite their 
critical declarations to the contrary, leaders like the litterateur Heiberg 
and the theologian Martensen were completely dependent upon the 


3 The biographical background is supplied by W. Lowrie, Kierkegaard (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938), Part IV, chap. i. Kierkegaard’s earlier 
Progress in dealing with Hegelianism has been minutely charted by E. Hirsch 
in Kterkegaard-Studien (2 vols.; Giittersloh, 1933), Vol. II, Part III, studies 
1 and 2. For an excellent sketch of the intellectual world within which Kier- 
kegaard moved, consult W. Ruttenbeck, Sédren Kierkegaard, der christliche 
Denker u. sem Werk (Berlin, 1929), Bk. I, chap. ii. On pp. 12-14, Ruttenbeck 
lists the main authors represented in Kierkegaard’s collection of about twenty- 
two hundred books. Included are forty volumes of the Church Fathers, Gérres 
A Kempis, Tauler, Suso, Luther, Fénelon, Abraham of Santa Clara Flewel 
(complete), Trendelenburg, Schopenhauer, Kant, Boehme, Baader nadia wide 
selection of literary works (especially Shakespeare and the romantics). 
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basic postulates of Hegel’s logic and metaphysics. They regarded his 
philosophy as being capable of assimilating both the latest literary offer- 
ings and the Augsburg Confession. In matters of politics and popular 
culture, they confidently expected a new era of reason and peaceful 
advance. With the exception of his mentor and friend P. M. Méller— 
whom he celebrates as the friend of Socrates and interpreter of Aris- 
totle—Kierkegaard found no sympathetic Danish support for his attack 
upon Hegelianism. His was a lonely dissident voice, vox clamantis, 
which rose in protest against the illusory hopes and convictions of his 
countrymen. That is why his case was not presented with full assur- 
ance at the beginning, but was tentative and incompletely thought out. 
Yet even during his bout of romantic intoxication, he answered with a 
firm negative the query whether Christianity and Hegelian philosophy 
can come to terms. He was attracted toward a “Christian speculation” 
by the vague aspirations of the romantic philosopher Franz von Baader ; 
but Kierkegaard considered it possible and desirable only as a foil to 
the Hegelian system. He was seeking some way of distinguishing 
Christianity decisively from this philosophy without condemning him- 
self to utter silence. 

During the years of his regular enrollment for theological lectures 
(1831-35), Kierkegaard had a chance to judge for himself about the 
problem of Christianity and (Hegelian) philosophy. The fact that he 
did not know any philosophical tradition other than the Hegelian at 
this time led him to become suspicious of all systematic uses of philo- 
sophical method and concepts. On the other hand, the only alternatives, 
from the theological standpoint, were the older rationalism of the 
eighteenth century and the new attempts to bolster orthodoxy with the 
aid of Hegel. It is understandable that he should have been thrown 
into confusion in the face of this situation.4 The theologian H. N. 
Clausen sought to defend the faith with the aid of the Enlightenment, 
somewhat in the fashion of the New England divines of the previous 
century. But his “proofs” of Christian dogmas fell flat in the Copen- 
hagen classrooms. For in making reason the standard to which dogmas 
must be accommodated, he was robbing religion of its claim to absolute- 
ness and a unique content of revelation. Kierkegaard never found the 
relation between faith and credibility clarified in the accepted manuals 
of apologetics and dogmatic theology. Hence he was led to depreciate 
the service which reason can legitimately perform for revealed religion. 
In criticizing him on this account, we should be careful, however, not to 
fall back into the theological rationalism which he rightly deplored. 


4On the state of theology at Copenhagen during Kierkegaard’s student 
years, cf. chap. i of T. Bohlin’s Kierkegaards dogmatische Anschauung 
(Giitersloh, 1927). 
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For a while Kierkegaard thought that the solution of his difficulties 
was to be found in Schleiermacher, to whose famous The Christian 
Faith he was introduced in 1834 by his tutor, Martensen. Schleier- 
macher reintroduced into Protestant theology the sense of wonder and 
humility, the direct realism and the respect for individual experience 
which had been lacking since the time of Kant and the Enlightenment. 
These factors are also conspicuously absent from the Hegelian philos- 
ophy of religion, a fact which Kierkegaard took as a weighty objection 
against explaining Christian doctrine in terms of this philosophy. Further 
meditation upon Schleiermacher’s stand (especially as expressed in 
spontaneous, romantic fashion in the Addresses on Religion) convinced 
him, however, that its basis in feeling was as insecure as the older 
reliance upon reason alone. Schleiermacher did not succeed any better 
in securing the independence of Christian belief and the religious atti- 
tude as such. The mere feeling of creaturely dependence is not sufficient 
to account for religion and prayer, for it does not permit of a distinction 
between man and the rest of created nature. Schleiermacher’s roman- 
ticism has a close affinity with Gnosticism in regarding man’s finiteness 
as no different in kind from his sinfulness. As a consequence, both 
God’s freedom and holiness and man’s freedom are compromised. 
Kierkegaard did not see how Schleiermacher could avoid attributing 
evil to the Author of finite nature or maintaining human determinism 
under original sin, since a man cannot avoid having the finite nature 
he does have. 

During his years as a theological student Kierkegaard was sure of 
only the following points: God cannot predestine a man in such a way 
as to rob him of his freedom; the act of faith itself is free; the God of 
the Christians is personal, transcendent, and met with in a personal and 
morally strenuous encounter rather than in an obscurely mystical, 
natural piety. Schleiermacher’s teaching was not at bottom far distant 
from that of Hegel. A half-hearted pantheism lies at the basis of his 
conception of religion as a kind of fusion of the finite with its infinite 
universal source and context. Hence Kierkegaard charged Schleier- 
macher with mistaking Christian faith for a primitive natural condition, 
a sort of vital fluid or sentiment of creatureliness with which we are 
all originally equipped. He saw that this only plays into the hands of 
the Hegelians, who plausibly argue that faith is only a starting point 
and that men ought to go beyond our primitive condition to a higher — 


5 The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard (selections ed. and trans, A. Dru 
[New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938]), Nos. 78 and 125. A similar criticism 
of Schleiermacher is passed by the later German theologians, A. Ritschl and 


R. Otto; cf. R. Davidson, Rudolf Otto’s Interpretation of Religi i : 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1947), p. 36, Ce 
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development of reason and philosophy. Here is another aspect of 
Kierkegaard’s significance. He was never content with the religious 
standpoints of Kant, Schleiermacher, and Hegel which furnish the 
points of departure for all later developments in Protestant theology. 
Yet he did not have any positive theological substitute for them. His 
protests are instinctively sound, without providing a way out of the 
predicament or a way to redeem both reason and feeling within 
Christian religion. 

Romanticism of a nontheological sort appealed to Kierkegaard if only 
because it did not confuse Christianity and philosophy. By 1837 he had 
a firm enough grasp upon the romantic conception of life-views to use 
it in his fight against “philosophy,” “logic,” “reason,” and “meta- 
physics.”® One of his literary projects of that year was a work to be 
entitled “Letters of a Young Doubter.” The plan was to have a modern 
romantically inclined Faust employ the dialectic of life and the fugitive 
- moods of inner feeling against the ironclad pretensions of Hegelian 
philosophy. Only a few extant pages can probably be identified as 
belonging to this projected work.? These fragments establish a definite 
connection between this philosophy and the social and moral malaise of 
the age. Insight as well as irony led Kierkegaard to lump the professors 
of philosophy together with the theologians, politicians, social reformers, 
and journalists who were responsible for the deterioration of life. But 
these fragments also show how slim was Kierkegaard’s actual knowledge 
of the philosophical texts. He was relying more upon his keen powers 
of observation and upon current commonplaces than upon a direct 
examination of the Hegelian writings. 

It is to Kierkegaard’s great credit that he took independent steps to 
acquaint himself with the actual situation in Germany. The years 1837- 
39 marked the real beginning of his serious study of contemporary Ger- 
man philosophers and theologians, excerpts from whose books and 


6The important qualification “Hegelian” should be attached to each of 
these terms. Hence I cannot entirely agree with J. Wahl (Etudes kierke- 
gaardiennes [Paris, 1938], pp. 174-75) that Kierkegaard’s attack upon idealistic 
philosophy is formally extended into a repudiation of all philosophy. Only 
when it pretends to be all-inclusive on the basis of an identity between thought 
and being does philosophy fall under Kierkegaard’s condemnation. But 
since, aside from Aristotle, he was unacquainted with any definite philosophy 
free from a claim to self-sufficiency, Kierkegaard is not careful enough in 
distinguishing between Hegelian philosophy and other possible types of philoso- 
phy. That there can be nonidealistic ways of seeking a systematic philosophical 
outlook is rightly stressed by P. Weiss, in opposition to both Hegel and 
Kierkegaard (so far as the latter does leave some room for misunderstanding 
by his omission): “Existenz and Hegel,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, VIII (Dec., 1947), 206-16. 

7 Journals, Nos. 88-96. Hirsch, op. cit., II, 490, n. 1, first called attention 
to the significance of these fragments, 
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articles were painstakingly copied into his notebooks. His readings 
were amazingly broad, thorough, and current, bringing him quickly 
abreast with the best work being done in the eighteen-thirties. He read 
I. H. Fichte on personality, J. Eduard on faith and knowledge, Rosen- 
kranz on fine points in Hegelian exegesis, Carl Daub on dogma and 
history (apropos of Strauss’s notorious Life of Jesus), and J. E. Erd- 
mann’s lectures on faith and knowledge. By reading current issues of 
I. H. Fichte’s Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und spekulative Theologie and 
Bruno Baur’s Zeitschrift fiir spekulative Theologie, Kierkegaard kept 
informed about both sides of the growing controversy over Hegel’s mean- 
ing, worth, and application. Particularly impressive was the criticism 
passed by the younger Fichte in the first part of his influential On. the 
Contrast, Turning Point and Goal of Contemporary Philosophy (1832- 
36). Fichte rejected Hegel because of his pantheism, denial of personal 
immortality, and excessively abstract mode of thinking—points of criti- 
cism which Kierkegaard was quick to appropriate for himself. He liked 
Fichte’s new program based on a personal God, inviolable human 
individuals who do not suddenly find themselves one with the divine 
self, divine and human freedom, and a concept of eternity which neither 
swallows up nor devaluates the temporal order. Equally congenial was 
the appeal for a return to a philosophical method that would hug closer 
to what Kant had once called “the fruitful bathos, the bottom land, of 
experience.” ® This implied challenge of the customary identification 
of speculative thinking with experience was in line with Kierkegaard’s 
growing conviction that reality must be viewed as individual and non- 
conceptual. If he had not read so conscientiously in these sources, it is 
doubtful whether Kierkegaard would have directed his thought in pre- 
cisely the direction it did take. 

One surprising fact emerges from this study of Kierkegaard’s read- 
ings. He had earlier and wider acquaintance with the mass of Hegelian 
and anti-Helgelian writings which followed upon the master’s death than 
with the text of Hegel himself. The research of Hirsch places his first 
direct reading of Hegel in the late months of 1837 or the early part of 
1838. Even then he apparently limited himself to the Lectures on 
Esthetics, which helped him to understand the aesthetic views of Heiberg 
and Hans Christian Andersen and also to gather materials for discussion 
in his master’s dissertation. During the next three years Kierkegaard 
examined certain relevant sections in Hegel’s History of Philosophy, 


oe ao GE ates pee notes on his readings in Erdmann and Martensen 
. the appendix to L. Richter’s Der Begriff d leRtivitd i Ki } 
(Wiirzburg, 1934). griff der Subjektivitat bei Kierkegaard 


9 Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics, ed. and t i z 
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Philosophy of History, and Philosophy of Right. But it was not until 
some time after 1841 that he gave attention to the Science of Logic and 
especially to the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. The first 
or logical section of the latter work was studied more closely than any 
other Hegelian text; most of Kierkegaard’s polemical discussion takes 
some statement in the Encyclopaedia as a starting point. For the reli- 
gious consequences of Hegelian logic, Kierkegaard relied chiefly upon 
the third part of the Encyclopaedia rather than upon the Lectures on 
Philosophy of Religion, which he seems never to have consulted. 

Kierkegaard was not interested in the fine shades of meaning and the 
purely technical points in Hegel. He studied Hegel as one must 
eventually study the fons et origo of a broad social movement. This 
intent should be kept in mind when one reads his treatment of Hegel, for 
otherwise it will sometimes appear to be only an arbitrary caricature 
of a criticism. The Dane learned only too well the Hegelian trick of treat- 
ing predecessors only according to their “world-historical” significance 
_ as representative types of thinking. But he does not deal with Hegel any 
more arbitrarily than the latter does with older philosophers like Aris- 
totle or Spinoza. Moreover, Kierkegaard found some of his exposition 
and criticism of Hegel ready made in controversial books which did not 
always respect the text of the original. This is not to say that Kierke- 
gaard’s criticism is historically and theoretically worthless. Yet it is 
evident that he had in mind Hegelianism as a widespread attitude more 
than Hegel himself in all his nuances and subtle theorizing. The Kierke- 
gaardian critique must be used with caution when historical points are 
at issue. It is best taken as challenging the popular understanding of 
Hegel and its consequences for everyday life and religion. 

The two books produced during Kierkegaard’s vita ante acta—From 
the Papers of One Still Living (1838) and the master’s dissertation 
On the Concept of Irony (1841)—+reflect his growing concern with 
Hegel’s philosophy.1® The Papers is much more than a brilliant but 
cruel satire upon H. C. Andersen, the novelist and self-pitying genius. 
It is also a tentative public attack upon “Speculation” and the “System,” 
which are the customary ways in which Kierkegaard henceforth refers 
to Hegel’s thought. The book points out that the System theorizes so 


10 Hirsch, op. cit., II, 556 ff., also mentions two minor anti-Hegelian projects 
of 1838: a comedy about the types of men bred in the Hegelian atmosphere, 
and a satirical essay on “the higher lunacy” (cf. also Kierkegaard’s Fragments, 
pp. 2 and 38, n. 3). For a philosophical study of the Papers and the Disserta- 
tion, see Part I of H. Reuter’s S. Kierkegaards religionsphilosophische Gedanken 
im Verhiltnis zu Hegels religionsphilosophischem System (Leipzig, 1914). 
In comparing Kierkegaard with thinkers other than Hegel, Reuter did not 
have the findings of later research at hand and, in this respect, did not give 
an accurate account. 
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abstractly about being that it leaves the actual individual and his sub- 
jective life quite unaffected. In order to appreciate what individual 
existence is like, Kierkegaard advises us to heed the examples of 
Hamann and Socrates. His master’s thesis was composed “with constant 
reference to Socrates,” that is, to the human person’s everlasting rebel- 
lion against being reduced to systematic concepts. This protest is fur- 
thered by the use of irony, for the ironical person assures us that he is 
unassimilable to the speculative dialectic and its major assumption that 
the inner and the outer aspects of reality are the same. The import of 


the ironical attitude consists precisely in their discrepancy as far as 


human affairs are concerned. 

Kierkegaard saw that total anarchy might result if the ironical mood 
were glorified for its own sake. He did not want his opposition to the 
System to issue in irresponsible action and a disregard for general 
principles. He tries in the work On the Concept of Irony to avoid this 
consequence in two ways. First, he admits that there is a valid sphere 
within which speculative though holds true: his purpose is only to 
demarcate this territory and point out instances where the boundary has 
been overstepped. His quarrel is not with the System as an ttinerarium 
of logical notions, but as a total account of being. At least, human being 
enjoys a movement of its own which lies beyond the legitimate sphere 
of the dialectic. Secondly, he notes that irony is only one among several 
attitudes which go their way unchartered and ungoverned by the System. 
Socrates was only justified in assuming an ironical stand because he used 
it to free men from the tyranny of general concepts claiming to determine 
all of human life. Irony is only a means, and a means which can never 
be employed safely unless a man has attained a certain independence of 
being. The secret of Socrates—which escaped the notice of Hegel in his 
History of Philosophy—was the direct subjective relation he had es- 
tablished with God. In virtue of this relation he could not permit his 
actions to be determined merely by the consequences of his general 
definitions. A religiously centered life will not allow itself to dance to 
the waltz tempo of the speculative dialectic, for it is governed by other 
music. Kierkegaard is groping in these books toward a conception which 
will allow a place for life as well as logic and which will found human 
life’s claim to autonomy upon its relationship to God. 


SCHELLING AND TRENDELENBURG 
Of all Hegel’s contemporary opponents, Kierkegaard was most deeply 
influenced by Schelling and Trendelenburg. Their polemic had reached 
its height just at the time when Kierkegaard was beginning his literary 
career and was feeling the need of providing a definitive answer to the 
philosophical questions he had raised in his journals. After breaking off 
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_ his engagement with Regina Olsen, he fled to Berlin, where he attended 
Schelling’s lectures during the winter semester of 1841-42. At the age 
of sixty-six, Schelling had been called from his comfortable home in 
Munich to the University of Berlin at the behest of Frederick William 
IV. Although his lectures were not successful, they did give Kierkegaard 
an opportunity to hear Hegel’s old enemy expound the views of his last 
period. Presumably Schelling developed the same themes which are 
found in his final but uncertainly edited masterpiece, the Philosophy of 
Mythology and Revelation. In the second part, or philosophical intro- 
duction to his outlook, he sets forth his famous distinction between 
negative and positive philosophy. Kierkegaard explicitly mentions this 
distinction and draws heavily upon it in attempting to limit Hegel’s 
philosophy without falling into irrationalism.1! Schelling taught that the 
most important modern example of a purely logical, or “negative,” 
approach to reality is Hegel’s system. Every genuine philosophy must 
begin with a negative phase, in which there is a careful analysis of the 
meaning of concepts and their inferential relations. This logical or 
rational moment is negative in the sense that abstraction has been made 
from real conditions in favor of an explication of general meanings. 
Hegel’s mistake was to take negative philosophy in a rationalistic way 
as the definitive and exhaustive account of being. Schelling proposes, 
on the contrary, that logic undertake a program of self-criticism and 
self-limitation. He distinguishes sharply between essence and existence. 
Although negative philosophy can treat of the “what,” or possible 
essence, it cannot extend to the “that,” or concrete existence (das, was 
das Seiende selbst 1st—a turn of phrase later appropriated by Heideg- 
ger). Although the logical method of Hegel is competent in the sphere 
of possibilities and general essences, it cannot determine the state of 
actual existents. Only a “positive” philosophy can explore the latter 
region. 

Kierkegaard and existentialism after him owe their distinction between 
logical and existential methods to these later views of Schelling. It has 
the advantage of questioning Hegel’s universal claims, but it also 
has the disadvantage of cutting off abstract thought from all reference 
to the order of actuality and existence. The existentialists do not allow 
for a conceptual way of signifying that which is admittedly beyond 
concepts in its own mode of being. The reason for this defect is found 
ultimately in their failure to consider the concept of existence in its 
intentional aspect as a function of the anterior judgment about the 


11 Cf, Concept of Dread, p. 19, n. Engels and Bakunin also heard these 
’ Berlin lectures. For the last period of Schelling’s philosophy, see H. Fuhr- 
man’s Schellings letzte Philosophie (Berlin, 1940). 
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existent thing. Quite naturally, agreement among the existentialists 
ends with the negative judgment against absolute idealism. They are 
on the right track in searching for a nonidealistic way of dealing with 
existence and actuality, but they are so far unable to escape from Kierke- 
gaard’s dilemma: either existence is treated “philosophically” and hence 
idealistically or it escapes from the systematic philosopher’s purview 
entirely and is grasped only in reflection upon a religious and Christian 
mode of existing. Kierkegaard was unacquainted with the Scholastic and 
other attempts to provide a theory of existence which would be at once 
philosophical, realist, and permeated with humility before the truly 
inexhaustible riches of being. 

Existentialists like Heidegger and Sartre, who do not despair of a 
philosophical treatment of existence, have entered into a clandestine 
pact with Hegel’s idealism or the positive philosophy of Schelling.* In 
making this step, they part company with Kierkegaard himself. He 
concurred with Schelling’s latest Durchbruch zur Wirklichkeit only so 
far as it supported his own contention that Hegel’s method was out of 
place in dealing comprehensively with the world of fact, real movement, 
and freedom. But he could not follow Schelling in his theosophical talk 
about the primitive sadness of God and the unfolding of the universe 
from the divine bosom. Kierkegaard regarded these “positive” specula- 
tions as a typical instance of the spoiling of both metaphysics and dogma 
by treating metaphysics dogmatically and dogma metaphysically. He 
was ultimately disillusioned about both I. H. Fichte and Schelling 
because of their efforts to reconstitute a systematic, speculative idealism, 
albeit an absolute idealism, of an anti-Hegelian tenor.% Kierkegaard 
did not want to take back with his left hand what he had already rejected 
with his right. There is no valid idealistic system of existence, Hegelian 
or otherwise. 

In his journals Kierkegaard records with chagrin his failure to attend 
the lectures which Trendelenburg gave in Berlin during that same 
season, 1841-42. Kierkegaard avoided him because of his reputed 
Kantianism, and hence never made personal acquaintance with this great 
Greek scholar and opponent of Hegel. But from 1844 onwards Kierke- 
gaard made up for this lost opportunity by reading most of Trendelen- 


eo Sartre’s great debt to Hegel in method, terminology, and doctrine is 
evident throughout his L’Etre et le Néant (Paris: Gallimard, 1943). For the 
Schellingian background of Heidegger’s masterwork, see M. Beck’s “Heideggers 
‘Sein u. Zeit.’ Referat u. Kritik,” Philosophische Hefte, Vol. 1 (1928). 

13 Cf. Concept of Dread, p. 53, n. (against Schelling) ; Postscript, p. 111 
(against Schelling and I. H. Fichte). Heidegger contrives a Siawilor mésal- 


liance between philosophy and theology in his “existential” treatment of dog- 
matic notions like the Fall, 
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burg’s books. What first attracted him to Trendelenburg was his sound 
philological training combined with his interest in Plato and Aristotle. 
He shared this interest with Hegel and the whole generation of thinkers 
who were affected by the romantic love for Hellas and Greek philosophy. 
Hegel saluted Aristotle as “the teacher of the human race,” and so great 
was his regard for the Stagyrite that one Hegelian scholar has declared 
that the best introduction to Hegel’s philosophy is a reading of the — 
Metaphysics and De Anima. Anyone who has read Hegel’s lectures 
on the history of philosophy is impressed by his respect for the peerless 
Greek minds and by his own project of making a new synthesis of 
Plato and Aristotle. Now Kierkegaard himself began reading these 
Greek masters during the eighteen-forties in order to form an inde- 
pendent judgment about the Greek outlook. His conclusion was that 
Hegel stood in direct contradiction to the Greek spirit, which was 
characterized by its realism, finite good sense, and recognition of the 
limitations of logical tools. It seemed to Kierkegaard that Hegel 
extended the Greek categories to cases they were not intended to cover, 
and at the same time failed to grasp the meaning of their valid applica- 
tion. 

What surprised and heartened Kierkegaard at this point in his Greek 
studies was the confirmation of his appraisal of Hegel contained in 
Trendelenburg’s notable series of polemical writings: Elements of 
Aristotelian Logic (1836), Logical Investigations (1840), and The 
Logical Question in Hegel (1843).44 While he was composing the 
Postscript, Kierkegaard relied heavily upon these Aristotelian studies. 
In 1847 he acknowledged that there was no philosopher from whom he 
had learned so much as Trendelenburg. The latter’s well-known study 


14 American readers will find a translation of Trendelenburg’s Die logische 
Frage in Hegels System in our earliest philosophical journal, the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, Vols. V-VI (1871-72). Other important items in 
the controversy over Hegel will be found in this same review. Neglect of 
such sources has sometimes led W. Lowrie astray in the explanatory notes 
appended to his edition of the Postscript (although it is likely that philosophical 
indications in the notes to this book must ultimately be attributed to the 
editors of the Danish edition). For instance, in commenting on a passage in 
the text (p. 106) which really concerns the current dispute about the relation 
between the Phenomenology of Mind and the Science of Logic, Lowrie (p. 
563, n. 9 ad p. 106) only refers vaguely to the dispute between Hegel himself 
and Schelling about the starting point of philosophy. Trendelenburg and 
Rosenkranz, as well as Sibbern, should be consulted on this question of 
whether the Phenomenology of Mind is reconcilable with, and assimilable to, 
the rest of the Hegelian System. Kierkegaard was probably familiar with Feuer- 
bach’s contention that the Sei of Hegel’s Logic does not make a presupposition- 
less beginning of the dialectic, but supposes the sensuous intuition examined in 
the Phenomenology. Cf. Feuerbach’s Sammtliche Werke (10 vols., Leipzig, 
1846-66), II, 204 ff., 211 ff. (Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Philosophie) ; 312 ff. 
(Grundsatze der Philosophie der Zukunft, #28). 
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on the categories prompted Kierkegaard to search for “a new category” 
which would express what is unique in Christian existence. He found it 
later on in the notion of “the individual,” which enabled him to get 
beyond the standpoint of Trendelenburg without relapsing into Hegel’s 
notion of the concrete universal. 

Trendelenburg sets out to test the Hegelian System logically by means 
of a number of careful investigations. His criticism centers upon Hegel’s 
basic postulates concerning an absolute beginning, the power of negation, 
and the law of immanent identity. None of these postulates can be sup- 
ported either by an appeal to the Greeks or by logical analysis. (a@) A 
logical doctrine cannot make a presuppositionless beginning, since the 
initial step in the logical order supposes at least the act of abstraction 
on the part of the thinker whereby he prescinds from the physically real 
mode of being. This precondition is overlooked when a logical way is 
found to derive the concept of reality, which is confused with that which 
it signifies. (b) Hegel’s appeal to the dynamic power of negativity is 
equally sterile. He mistakes the movement of thought, as it clarifies its 
notions by means of contrasts and comparisons in the conceptual order, 
for existential movement. Hegel’s famous derivation of becoming from 
being and nonbeing is seen to be a failure when the distinction between 
conceptual and existential movement is kept in mind. The abstract 
notions of being and nonbeing simply blunt and cancel each other out, if 
taken by themselves, rather than interpenetrate and give rise to physical 
becoming. Hegel’s pure categories lack the one essential factor for 
obtaining knowldge of real movement: sensuous intuition of a body in 
space and time. What Hegel called sensuous intuition is only a disguised 
moment of dialectical thought. (c) Finally, no tracing out of the 
systematic interconnections between logical categories can yield an 
adequate understanding of God’s nature and his plan for the world. 
Trendelenburg affirms “an infinite specific difference” between God and 
the world, a difference such that no purely logical analogy can determine 
the concrete, providential relation between them. 

All of these points reappear in Kierkegaard with, of course, his own 
further development. By calling his attention to the radical differences 
between Aristotelian and Hegelian logic, Trendelenburg encouraged the 
negative strain of realism and empiricism in Kierkegaard. From Kierke- 
gaard to Lenin, the historical and critical studies of Trendelenburg have 
served as forces of liberation from formalistic idealism in logic and 
metaphysics.'° Whether realism is to be religiously existential or mate- 


a8 For an informative Soviet account of the position of Lenin (who, like 
Kierkegaard, relied heavily upon Trendelenburg in interpreting Aristotle), cf. 
PS Se Popov, | The Logic of Aristotle and Formal Logic,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, VIII (1947), 1-22. 
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rialistic depends, however, upon the service to which the realistic 
dialectic is put. Kierkegaard’s romantic and Christian tendencies led 
in an opposite direction to that of dialectical materialism, despite a com- 
mon return to epistemological realism. 


2. THE ANTI-HEGELIAN STRAIN IN 
THE AESTHETIC WORKS 


Kierkegaard did not remain silent about Hegel in the interspace 
between the publication of his master’s dissertation and the philosophical 
writings. During this time his aesthetic works were written. Their main 
concern was necessarily with problems associated with poetic existence 
and the spheres of life. Because of his strong attraction toward the roman- 
tic view of life, Kierkegaard was urgently moved to determine his own 
position on this matter very carefully. He never felt drawn toward the 
System with equal force, despite his love for dialectic and polemics. 
To him it always appeared as something alien, dishonest, and corrupting 
in its unqualified state. Yet he discovered that the System stood in 
ambiguous relation to the various spheres of life and hence required 
some treatment even in the books devoted to these spheres. In the 
present section, some brief indications will be given of the continuity 
in Kierkegaard’s criticism of Hegel even during his examination of 
romanticism. 

Kierkegaard is sometimes criticized for fighting fire with fire, for 
attacking Hegel with Hegelian methods and concepts. He was not alone 
in this predicament, for it faced Marx and the whole generation of 
thinkers who began writing in the decades immediately following 
Hegel’s death.1® Original impulses in philosophy are often generated 
by situations of this sort. The measure of Kierkegaard’s technical 
achievement is the extent of his overcoming Hegel by placing dialectical 
reflection upon a nonidealistic basis. What made his task the more 
difficult was precisely his sense of technical dependence upon Hegel and 
his desire to be fair toward him. Kierkegaard’s readings in the Greeks 
and moderns were intended to aid his independent thinking, and yet, 


16 Marx’s early philosophical estimates of Hegel and the Hegelians of left 
and right have been gathered conveniently by S. Landshut and J. Mayer in 
Marx: Der historische Materialismus, Die Friihschriften (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1932). 
For comparative studies of the early attacks of both Kierkegaard and Marx 
upon Hegel himself, cf. the articles by K. Lowith in Recherches philosophiques, 
Vols. IV-V (1934-36); Henry P. Adams: Karl Marx in His Earlier Writings 
(London: Macmillan, 1940); K. Bekker, Marx’s philosophische Entwicklung, 
sein Verhaltnis zu Hegel (Zurich, 1940). Lowith has also traced the later 
anti-Hegelianism of both thinkers: Von Hegel bis Nietzsche (Zurich, 1941), 

- Part I, chap. iii, and in later sections. Marx and Kierkegaard had no direct 
personal connection, but both had read Feuerbach’s criticism of Hegel and 
both completed their academic theses against Hegel in the same year (1841). 
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within definite limits, he expressed his admiration for Hegel. He prized © 
especially the following traits: the use of a dialectical method, the 
organization of historical materials, the brilliant aesthetic criticisms, the 
great erudition, the study of the categories, and above all the use of the 
Greek thinkers.17 Kierkegaard hoped to use these same instrumentalities 
in a nonidealistic and nonabsolutist way. There was only a hair of differ- 
ence between himself and Hegel, in his own sight: the difference between 
reality and a concept of reality. He was willing to admit that Hegel 
was the world’s greatest thinker on condition that he did not pretend 
to be more than an experimenter in thoughts. But since in fact Hegel 
tried to equate reality with his own systematic articulations, he appeared 
to Kierkegaard as a comical figure whose pretensions are belied by life. 

a) Either/Or. Except for one long aside, only indirect attention is 
paid to the problem of speculation in Either/Or. The reader is liable 
to overlook the significance of certain points of agreement between 
the aesthetic and the ethical spokesmen. They both oppose the Hegelian 
assumption that everything immediate is destined only to be torn down 
and rebuilt in a higher synthesis. They jointly satirize the marvellous 
objectivity of systematizers who are so concerned with the plight of 
others that they forget their own, who can dismiss “unhappy conscious- 
ness” in a couple of disinterested paragraphs and then pass on just as 
unconcernedly to a disquisition on other equally distant topics. The 
poetic youth clings closely to chance, “the occasion,” the category of 
the interesting, and the discrepancy between one’s inner conviction and 
outer manifestation, in a desperate effort to defend individuality against 
systematic generalizations. Similarly, his ethical counterpart, the Judge, 
maintains that such passions as resolution and repentance cannot be 
explained in terms of a natural necessity. 

Yet there is a definite parting of the ways between the principals in 
this grand-scale dialogue. In marking the difference between his own 
moral standpoint and aestheticism, the Judge explicitly pairs off the 
latter with the Speculative outlook.1* They share in common the pre- 
sumption that all extremes can be mediated. What makes this claim 
plausible is the admitted fact that the abstract method of generalization 
on the basis of necessary laws validly obtains in regard to logic, natural 
science, and so-called world history. Kierkegaard is willing to admit 
the competence of general concepts and systematic inferences’ within 
these disciplines, with the proviso that they do not embrace all of human 


oe rae ae A Fragment of Life, Vol. II trans. W. Lowrie (Princeton: 


as Either/ Or. A Fragment of Life, Vol. II trans. W. Lowrie (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1944), pp. 144 ff. 
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life and its interests. But Hegel’s universal extension of this method 
prevents him from constructing a true ethics, for this method admits 
no distinction between an interplay of concepts and a free choice between 
the good and the evil. In such a choice there is no possibility of watering 
down both extremes to a neuter factor or of synthesizing them in a 
“higher morality.” Moral requirements thus present a scandalous 
instance of nonmediation, a sign that in the realm of freedom some other ~ 
approach than the Hegelian must be taken. 

b) Repetition. Kierkegaard’s studies in Aristotle are put to at use 
in Repetition. Here Constantine Constantius, the amateur psychologist, 
commends a rereading of what the Greek thinkers held about being, 
nonbeing, and the instant. He advises that special attention be paid 
to the Greek concept of kinesis as standing in contrast with the Hegelian 
notion of transition.19 What the Hegelians fail to tell us is how move- 
ment comes about in the first place. Is it already contained in the 
thesis and antithesis or does it spring forth as a novel element? On the 
first explanation, there would be no genuine change or realization of that 
which previously was not actual. But the second alternative would com- 
mit one to a completely irrational explanation, since no sufficient cause 
is present. The only escape for Hegel would be to confess that the 
movement for which his dialectic accounts is not real movement. In this 
case, progress need not involve further actualization-or a real cause in 
operation. But such an admission would also restrict the System to the 
conceptual order, which is the end at which Kierkegaard is aiming. 
Like Aristotle, he is suggesting that illegitimate profit is being made from 
an unanalyzed situation. The requirements of real motion cannot be 
satisfied within Systematic confines, since human existence and action 
require “passion” as well as thought. 

Kierkegaard’s references to real motion are sometimes puzzling to 
students because of his custom of passing insensibly from motion in 
general to human free action. The attitude seems to be that for a 
general analysis of motion, we have the text of Aristotle to consult. His 
general solution is sufficient to dispel the belief that Hegel has given 
an adequate cosmological treatment of change. Aristotle stresses the 

need for a physical cause in actual operation and for the production 
of new actual being. It is enough for Kierkegaard to note that the 
Hegelian dialectic can supply neither of these factors of change. His 
own interest lies chiefly in the direction of human actions and their 


19 J. Wild: “Kierkegaard and Classical Philosophy,” Philosophical Review, 
XLIX (1940), 536-51, notes that Kierkegaard’s return to Aristotle is also a 
reversal of the entire modern hypostasized conception of change, act, and 
potency, as initiated by Descartes and Locke. 
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freedom. In the final section of this article, mention will be made of 
the close connection established between contingency and freedom. But 
at this point Kierkegaard is satisfied with noting that in human action 
something over and above thought must enter as a motive principle. He 
refers to this plus factor as “passion,” and it is similar to Pascal’s 
emphasis upon the heart. Its importance for the history of philosophy 
lies in its repudiation of a centuries-old tendency to obliterate the real 
distinction between the cognitive and the appetitive orders, between 
the knowing and the desiring and willing powers. Spinoza and Hegel 
were most consistent in drawing out the consequences of a reduction 
of desire to knowledge. It rules out ordinary empirical freedom on 
man’s part and presents a reasonable explanation of the transcendence 
of God. Along that way lie determinism, pantheism, and monism; and 
therefore Kierkegaard would have nothing to do with this reduction. 
Hence his insistence at every opportunity upon the passional element 
in human action, the need for resolution and an intervention of will as 
well as for the calculation of intellect. By disregarding the unique role 
of the desiring powers, Hegel is unable to explain how motion transpires 
at the human level. His dialectic accounts only for the conception of a 
plan of action, not for the physical occurrence of the action as a novel 
and free event. 

c) Fear and Trembling. The open and detailed assault upon System- 
atic pretensions begins in Fear and Trembling. Irony is deliberately 
used by Johannes de Silentio, the pseudonymous author, against the 
popular manifestations of the new philosophical mentality. Nowadays, 
he observes, “every crofter and cottar in philosophy” brags about the 
ease with which everything can be doubted and new certainties estab- 
lished. What once constituted the genius of a Descartes and the holiness 
of an Abraham—the ability to doubt and to remain faithful throughout 
a lifetime of trial—is today the commonplace possession of all and the 
starting point for far greater triumphs. One has only to criticize great 
men and think about great things in order to be considered great in one’s 
own right. What matters is only the visible result: the speculative tome, 
the social order, or the public reputation. To belong to the avant garde 
is not to be in the spearhead of attack and danger, but to be in con- 
formity with the spirit of the age and protected from the shocks and 
discrepancies of existence. 

In this book Kierkegaard continues his discussion of motion as it ap- 
plies to human affairs. One of the mighty passions which have moved men 
to perform great deeds is faith. A contrast is established between the 
religious view of faith and Hegel’s teaching on conscience. The point of 
departure is found in Hegel’s section on “Good and Conscience,” in his 
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Philosophy of Right.° Here it is argued that both universal objective 
good and moral conscience, or subjective will, are abstract. Conscience 
belongs to the intermediate sphere of morality (Moralitét), and hence 
is a transitional moment destined to be sublated in the higher ethical 
life (Sittlichkeit). This latter state is the concrete universal, the dialecti- 
cal union of the objective factor of universal norms and the subjective 
factor of conscience. It is a typical instance of Hegel’s dialectical resolu- _ 
tion of problems by the application of the principle of mediation. The 
conscientious individual calls into question the accepted norms, and 
thereby his will becomes at least potentially evil. This evil condition 
can only be overcome by bringing one’s moral subjectivity, or conscience, 
into conformity with universal principles. The norms which were once 
“vaporized” in individual conscience must again be “condensed” in con- 
crete ethical institutional life. Thereby the concrete universal Sittlichkeit, 
the ethical absolute, descends from heaven to earth. 

_Our concern here is not with the general antipathy of the religious 
mind toward this conception of ethical life, but only with the specifically 
anti-Hegelian contrast between faith and the view of conscience as an 
intermediate step. Johannes de Silentio does not himself have the 
strength to make the movement of faith, but from a distance he sees 
that faith is a judgment passed upon the Speculative theory of conscience. 
For the faith of Abraham is a vindication of the righteousness of the 
individual taken precisely in his particularity. This “gigantic passion” 
throws light upon both the nature of human subjectivity and that of the 
absolute. Faith would ’be senseless unless it were a free dedication of the 
human person in his individual reality to a God who is personal, loving, 
and transcendent. There is no mediation of God and man in a higher 
unity. God does not turn out to be the innermost essence of man, and the 
individual believer is not asked to volatilize his personal relation of 
creaturely devotion and obedience to a personal God. There is nothing 
higher or more concrete, for the aim of human life and its goodness are 
attained when the individual learns to exist as such before God. 

Faith is an extreme instance of the inability of the Systematic dialectic 
to generate a real movement. The reflection upon which this dialectic 
is based may be of aid in passing from an uninformed and naive state 
of mind to a more enlightened one. But the change which faith brings 
about in a man’s life is more than a clarification and extension of thought. 
It is capable of altering the entire course of a man’s existence, redirecting 
all of his powers and interests in virtue of a new personal relation to 
God. Faith moves a man precisely in so far as he is this individual 


_ 2 Philosophy of Right, trans. with notes T. M. Knox (London: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1942), par. 86 ff.; esp. par. 139 (pp. 92-93). 
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existent, not merely as a subordinate moment in the absolute concept. 
It is an existential rather than a conceptual determinant. Hegel went 
astray in confusing religious and moral faith with the natural confidence 
and warm inner feeling which men like Jacobi and Schleiermacher 
called faith. Their state of faith can pass away into philosophical knowl- 
edge, but the latter still falls short of producing the kind of passion which 
moved the biblical men of faith.2! Faith in the existential sense is a mew 
sort of immediacy, which philosophy is powerless to give. For one 
does not pass to it by a process of reflection alone but by the engagement 
of one’s whole being and loyalty. The Greek sense of awe before what 
cannot be comprehended through philosophical categories is preferable 
to the Hegelians’ claim to sublate conscience and faith in scientific 
knowledge. 

No special consideration need be given to the treatment of the Hege- 
lian problem contained in Stages on Life’s Way. Kierkegaard sums up 
his previous criticisms in the statement that Hegel’s fundamental short- 
coming is his suppression or misinterpretation of the passional features 
of human subjectivity. When they are given a place in the System, they 
are there as “buccaneer riches” stolen from the richness of life and 
denigrated by the Speculative method. Even aiter this method has 
introduced the finite mind into the state of absolute Wissen, existence 
persists in asking its quiet question: How did this individual suddenly 
become the absolute metaphysical selfhood? In a word, Kierkegaard is 
saying to the Hegelians: “Come, let us stop playing at being gods and 
get to'work at the serious task of becoming worthy men.” His meta- 
physical inquiries are made with the aim of clearing the atmosphere so 
that his counsel will be heard and heeded. 


3. SPURIOUS PILLARS OF WISDOM 


Kierkegaard did not analyze Hegelian philosophy for its own sake, 
but only as a principal cause of the watered-down version of moral life 
and Christianity to which he was opposed. He traced the misunderstand- 
ing between true Christian existence and this philosophy to Hegel’s 
failure to grasp the meaning of existence in the human mode of inward- 
ness. As a consequence of its mishandling of existence, the System also 
mistakes the nature of the individual and his ethical requirements. Some 
of the arguments advanced by Johannes Climacus (the pseudonymous 

“author” of the Fragments and the Postscript) are of little more than 
historical interest today as proof of Kierkegaard’s close acquaintance 


21 Fear and Trembling, trans. W. Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 


1941), pp. 104-05. An analysis of the notion of faith developed in one Sak 
is made by Bohlin, op. cit., chap. iv, sec. 1. 
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with the fine points of the post-Hegelian controversy. But his major 
contentions retain their theoretical value and can even be applied to more 
recent versions of absolute idealism. By reducing them to three main 
theses, their worth can be determined more exactly than in the diffuse 
form of their original presentation. (a) Hegel does not see that the 
very act of existence as such can never be subsumed within a system 
of finite thought, no matter how broad and inclusive its principles and 
method. (b) In the metaphysical order, Hegel is inept in dealing with 
the basic notions of being and becoming; this is due to his failure to 
distinguish between these concepts in their logical status and as repre- 
sentative of objects which are themselves nonconceptual. (c) Hegel’s 
theory of world history is inimical to man’s ethical life as a responsible 
individual. 

These charges are found, in substance, in the Introduction to The 
Concept of Dread.?? Here Kierkegaard singles out some leading Hegelian 
concepts which he believes to be inadequately explained: actuality, con- 
tingency, faith, the beginning, immediacy, reconciliation of thought 
and being, mediation, ethics, the negative principle, movement, imma- 
nence, and evil. Only the briefest mention is given to each concept so 
that this Introduction provides only a concentrated program of attack. 
The actual detailed reasoning is supplied in the Fragments and the 
Postscript. In the latter work, the shrewd remark is passed 3 that no 
one should attempt to criticize Hegel who is not equipped with sound 
common sense, a share of humor, and a dose of Greek ataraxy. Not 
only is this a sharp observation, but it explains how Kierkegaard could 
achieve such considerable success in his campaign against Hegel without 
the formal aid of a realist philosophy of being. Kierkegaard’s common 
sense told him that all would be lost if he were once lured into conducting 
the discussion on the idealistic terrain. He saw that were the Specula- 
tive labyrinth entered even for a moment, the Ariadne thread connecting 
him with the real world would be snipped beyond repair. Hence his 
analyses are directed at the presuppositions and the initial steps in the 
Hegelian dialectic. This is a sound tactical policy, which might be fol- 
lowed by any critical student of idealism. At the same time, the prob- 
lems cannot simply be dismissed; and hence Kierkegaard recommends 
a kind of mitigated scepticism. To keep one’s assent free and yet be 


22 Pp. 9-13. Wahl, op. cit., chap. iv, gives an excellent analysis of Kierke- 
gaard’s “philosophical writings.” The Hegel-Kierkegaard problem is also the 
subject of one essay in A. Baeumler’s Studien zur deutschen Geistesgeschichte 
(Berlin, 1937). The relation of idealism to Christianity has been treated from 
a Kierkegaardian and Protestant standpoint by E. Hirsch, Die idealistische 
Philosophie u. das Christentum (Giitersloh, 1926). 

23 Postscript, p. 34, n. 
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concerned about the issues is the only alternative to dodging the chal- 
lenge of Hegel. Suspension of judgment can be maintained, provided 
that one always keeps in mind the comical aspect of the System. All, 
Systematic arguments are carried on within a huge parenthesis, which 
is no longer adverted to by the Systematic adepts themselves. There is 
no danger of being swept into the dialectical vortex when it is observed 
that the whole discussion leaves existence and real being out of considera- 
tion, even while discoursing about the concepts of Existenz and Sein. 
No one should approach the study of idealism or the critical problem 
without profiting by Kierkegaard’s advice about the proper personal 
attitude to be maintained. There is no purely objective and impersonal 
formula to be followed in this matter, unless one wishes to ignore the 
question entirely. 

a) The Inhuman Comedy: A System of Existence. The first charge 
against Hegel can be stated in two simple propositions: a logical system 
is possible; an existential system is impossible. Kierkegaard’s mind 
is not fairly described unless due weight is placed upon the first, and 
often neglected, proposition. His is not an antilogical and irrational 
standpoint, but rather one which would insist upon the difference 
between logic and metaphysics.24 Had he known the texts, he would 


24 Tbid., pp. 99-113. In denying that Kierkegaard is a proponent of irrational- 
ism, I part company with a whole group of Kierkegaardian scholars. Typical 
statements charging him with antipathy toward logic and reason as such may 
be found in Wahl, op. cit., pp. 132-33; D. F. Swenson Something About Kierke- 
gaard (Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub. House, 1941), chap. iv; G. de Ruggiero, 
Existentialism (New York, 1948), pp. 42-44; H. Kuhn, “Existentialism and 
Metaphysics,” The Review of Metaphysics, I (1947), 37-38. Kuhn thinks that 
Kierkegaard goes farther than Kant by denying even the idea of a rational 
reality and consequently by basing philosophy on a nihilistic postulate. This 
interpretation can scarcely hold up against a reading of the text cited below 
in n, 25 (for Kierkegaard denies only that reality can be “thought”; he affirms 
that it is both intelligible and actually known in other than idealistic ways) ; 
it also reads back into Kierkegaard the position of Heidegger (cf. M. Beck, 
“Existentialism, Rationalism and Christian Faith,’ The Journal of Religion, 
XXVI [1946], 293-94). An attempt to overcome Hegel’s absolute rationalism 
by regarding being itself as radically unintelligible and beyond all rationality 
was indeed made by Schopenhauer (The World as Will and Idea, trans. R. B. 
Haldane and J. Kemp [3 vols., 5th ed.; London: Scribner, 1906], II, 400-01 ; 
III, 470-71). Kierkegaard did not read Schopenhauer until later in life. He en- 
joyed the colorful rudeness of Schopenhauer’s assault upon Hegel and recom- 
mended a reading of his ethical views as a kind of <‘sinfectant against Specula- 
tive optimism. But he failed to see how Schopenhauer differed basically from 
Hegel, and regarded him as an antithesis to his own religious and ethical 
position (cf. Journals, Nos. 1319, 1323-24, 1354). The distance separating 
Kierkegaard from strict irrationalism can be measured by the three following 
considerations: (a) he admitted the rights of reason in the nonexistential 
fields of the particular sciences, logic and essentialist philosophy; (b) he 
allowed to man some moral and religious understanding of the order of 
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have agreed with Aquinas that the former discipline is concerned with 
the universe of being precisely in its logical status as conceived by the 
mind, whereas metaphysics is directed primarily and properly toward 
being in its physical reality and act of existence. As it was, however, 
Kierkegaard had no acquaintance with a metaphysics which is clearly 
distinguished from logic; and hence his positive contention is that the 
act of existence is beyond the reach of every philosophical discipline. _ 
This is due not so much to a bias against metaphysics as to despair of 
man’s ability to recapture philosophically the realist spirit of the Greeks. 
Hence his own efforts were concentrated upon keeping at least the 
Christian view of existence free from Hegel’s logicizing metaphysics, — 
the Speculative System. Following Trendelenburg, Kierkegaard holds 
that logical categories can give knowledge, but only on condition that 
they never pretend to finality of explanation and are constantly ready to 
submit inferential results to the test of fresh experience and novel 
process. Moreover, logic prescinds from, and is indifferent to, real 
existence and existential determinants like real movement. It should not 
attempt to explain these realities exhaustively through its own postu- 
lates ; but its indifference to existence should be taken as a confession of 
its own limitations rather than as a judgment upon the value of existence 
and the need to examine it in other ways. 

Kierkegaard admits that the greater part of our thinking is carried 
on in terms of objective, abstract reasoning. The natural, mathematical, 
and social sciences deal with objects through their essential natures, 
abstract relations, and inductively necessary natural laws. Such sciences 
give genuine knowledge within these methodic limits, but they are not 
competent beyond the sphere of essence and possibility. Scientific laws 
do not determine the condition of the individual as such, nor do scientifi- 
cally constructed concepts give formal insight into existence and the 
actual order. The sort of scientific understanding that recognizes and 


existence and subjectivity; (c) he insisted upon the omniscience of God and 
the consequent intelligibility of all aspects of being as known comprehensively 
or “systematically” by him (and as knowable by us in this way also when we 
pass from time to eternity). But he protested against any idealistic and 
absolutist amalgamation of points @ and c, as though a philosopher im 
statu viae could see reality through God’s eyes. Hence he failed to give any 
explicit recognition to the possibility of knowing existential subjectivity in 
itself but inadequately through concepts and judgments employed philosophi- 
cally. Because of this failure Kierkegaard was an occasion of later irrational- 
ism; yet he was one who could write that as many of the universal human 
characteristics as possible must be salvaged, including the rights of the under- 
standing—provided only that the latter retain its finite status and its ordination 
to moral and religious progress of the individual before God (Journals, Nos. 
364 and 366). On Kierkegaard’s alleged irrationalism, cf. C. Fabro, Intro- 
duzione allesistenzialismo (Milan, 1943), pp. 22 ff., 152-53. 
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acknowledges these limits to its competence is usually termed by 
Kierkegaard abstract thought. Abstract thought is the theoretical coun- 
terpart of the aesthetic life. They are both carried on in the medium of 
possibility: poetizing and imagining in the possibility of moods and 
sentiments, abstract reasoning and induction in the possibility of gen- 
eral categories which remove from existence without repudiating an 
existential and experiential point of origin. Scientific thought can deal 
not only with nonhuman nature, but also with man himself to the extent 
that the self can be grasped abstractly, generally, and statistically as 
one among other naturally determined objects. 

In contrast with the position of abstract thought is what Kierkegaard 
calls pure thought. This term—das reine Denken—has a technical sense 
in Hegel, signifying the state of systematic philosophical knowledge as 
it is formally aware of its own nature as absolute science, or wisdom. 
Kierkegaard appropriates the same term to connote the radical difference 
between the valid meaning of science and the idealistic transformation 
of this meaning. Kierkegaard is no enemy of abstract thinking for its 
own sake, but he protests rightly against any attempt to disguise the 
fact of abstractness and so to deny the limitations of scientific thinking. 
Pure thought denies its original dependence upon a nonconceptual source, 
and claims to include existence and actuality within itself in such an 
absolute way that they are generated in and by the dialectical movement 
of thought. Hence there is a great chasm separating abstract from pure 
thought, one which Kierkegaard felt called upon to emphasize rather 
than bridge. 

Readers trained in the tradition of perennial philosophy would add 
that there is a third position, which Kierkegaard has overlooked. While 
admitting the restricted scope of abstract scientific thought and joining 
in the opposition to absolute idealism, they would yet propose a view of 
metaphysics in which the formal object is being rather than a “pure” 
concept of being correlative to a concept of nonbeing. A nonidealistic 
metaphysics is based upon an original judgment of existing, which gives 
some knowledge about the act of concrete existent being. An existentially 
orientated metaphysics does not pretend to be able to give a complete 
conceptual formulation to the existent subject, but returns to it again 
and again as to an independent and inexhaustible source. A metaphysics 
so considered has a wider and deeper scope than the particular sciences 
and the more abstract parts of philosophy, but it makes no pretense to 
engulf being within itself as an originative dialectical principle. It deals 
conceptually with that which is more than, and other than, conceptual. 
It is the perfection of human scientific thinking. 
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Such an alternative did not present itself to Kierkegaard, except in 
so far as Aristotle was on the track of such a notion of first philosophy. 
Kierkegaard’s historical situation should never be forgotten; if we give 
heed to his remarks on his great philosophical predecessors, it will not 
be forgotten. He read Aristotle only informally and as presented by 
Trendelenburg, who had idealistic views of his own; his interest in 
Plato was largely confined to extracting from him a picture of Socrates; 
Kierkegaard’s philosophical thinking was, for the rest, determined by 
the modern writers. Concerning Descartes, he observes that he 
embarked on an impossible task when he attempted to found surety about 

_his own existence upon the act of abstract theoretical thinking. From 
such an act and the resultant determination of an essence, it is impossible 
to arrive at the real human self, the existent subject. Existence cannot 
be deduced from essence alone, and the Cartesian cogito always remains 
at some distance from both the self and the world as existent things. 
Hence, in Kierkegaard’s eyes, Kant was justified in stressing the cleft 
between thought and being, phenomenal object and noumenon, provided 
that abstract thought is in question. 

Kierkegaard consistently refers to Kant’s position in regard to pure 
reason as a form of skepticism. This position would be admissable if 
the abstract thought of the sciences were our only form of knowledge, 
but Kant has no right to generalize the scientific method. Against a 
view that the existent thing, or noumenon, is unknowable and perhaps 
unknowing, Kierkegaard points to the fact that the individual man both 
exists and thinks as a single personal entity, and to the further fact 
that all finite reality stands open to the gaze of God. Now, unfortunately, 
Hegel is prevented by his dialectical monism from taking the condition 
of a finite individual as decisive and from regarding God as really 
transcendent to a finite reality which He knows and loves as distinct 
from himself. Hence he cannot offer any sound certitude against the 
arguments of Kant. Kierkegaard did not lust after certainty for its own 
sake, and hence he did not grasp eagerly at Hegel’s new dogmatism.” 


25 Postscript, p. 292. Kierkegaard’s filiation from Kant has been indicated 
by H. Arendt: “What is Existenz Philosophy?” Partisan Review, Vol. XIII 
(1946). But Arendt does not advert to Kierkegaard’s criticism of Kant or 
to his vindication of human freedom and dignity on other than Kantian 
grounds. Kierkegaard’s weakness here was to have offered no philosophical 
anthropology, but still his view of man is more than the psychological probing 
of the state of the forlorn individual which Arendt pictures it to be. FE. Gilson, 
in L’Etre et Pessence (Paris: J. Vrin, 1948), chap. viii, gives the best philosoph- 
ical account of Kierkegaard’s relation to Kant and Hegel. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the major contrast between Kierkegaard and Hegelian meta- 
physics is stated (p. 235) as one between the existing subject and the abstract. 
It is with pure thought, as the underlying postulate of the Geistesphilosophie, 
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His verdict was that Hegel was so frightened by Kant’s skepticism that 
he decreed an arbitrary solution of the problem, one just as sterile and 
groundless as the “new beginning” made by Schelling. Hegel simply 
stipulated that in his System thought and being must be regarded as 
fundamentally identical. Thus he developed his notion of pure thought 
so as to beguile himself that philosophical reasoning was productive of 
actual being. 

Historically considered, Kierkegaard was ripe for reception of an 
existential metaphysics. Having repudiated the Hegelian postulate, he 
was unwilling to relapse into Kant’s concealed skepticism. For him, 
it was no sufficient proof of the unknowableness of existence that it 
found no place in abstract thinking and was denatured in the context of 
pure thought. He hoped to show that existence is indeed accessible to 
an ethicoreligious dialectic, but he placed such knowledge beyond philo- 
sophical science. We cannot expect guidance from him in solving the 
question of existence philosophically, and that is why many existential- 
ists have returned covertly to idealism. Yet we do not need to follow 
their example in order to profit philosophically by Kierkegaard’s sound 
conviction that “pure thought” violates the nature of existent being. 

Kierkegaard traces the Hegelian conception of the System directly to 
the “one lunatic postulate” about pure thought. Only in the fantastic 
medium of pure thought can being be regarded as (in principle) com- 
pletely understood and finished, for only in this medium is existence— 
with its uncertainties, contingencies, and fresh processes—revoked. The 
Speculative System is persuaded of its own sufficiency not only in regard 
to the compass of philosophical knowledge but also in regard to its 
beginning, which is conceived of as a self-priming start. It purports to 
make a presuppositionless beginning in philosophy, to start immediately 
with the immediate.. In this way it produces its own objects as the 
dialectic moves along. The result is a comprehensive explanation, every 
link of which is necessary and necessarily connected with the next step. 
The System is the organic totality of philosophical science, and ulti- 
mately is the divine Idea which has arrived at articulate self-conscious- 


rather than with the abstract as such, that Kierkegaard has his quarrel. In 
her chapter on Kierkegaard (Dreadful Freedom: A Critique of Existentialism 
[Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948] chap. ii), M. Grene is in such great 
haste to label him an anti-intellectualist that she disregards these distinctions 
entirely. On a single page (p. 22, text, and n. 14), Kierkegaard is charged 
with having opposed and rejected all of the following: abstraction, logic and 
all consistency, generality, objectivity, and the law of contradiction. Such a 
wholesale method of criticism only blocks the careful appraisal of his thought 
which is so urgently needed in our philosophical situation today. 
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ness."* Hegelian philosophy styles itself not only as a doctrine about the 
absolute but also as an absolute doctrine in the strictest sense. 

In Trendelenburg’s path, Kierkegaard challenges the two notions of 
-making an immediate beginning and philosophizing without any pre- 
suppositions. Consulting the opening pages of Hegel’s minor and major 
Logic, he finds that by “the immediate” is meant the most abstract con- 
tent, like “being,” which remains after a quite exhaustive reflection upon P 
our various concepts.2?7 He submits that with this sort of immediate 
principle one can never make an immediate beginning, since it supposes 
the entire process of abstraction and reflective analysis. It is rather 
a term which has been arrived at through a process which is both 
psychologically and logically prior to the supposed starting point. The 
so-called primitive concept of being with which the Logic begins is 
already shot through with dialectical suppositions and a correlative rela- 
tion to nonbeing as its antithesis. Similarly, the opening sections on 
‘sense certainty and perception in the Phenomenology of Mind describe 
a situation which is far more sophisticated and laden with idealistic prej- 
udices than are actual empirical cases of sense perception. Now, if so 
much is presupposed both on the part of the subject and on the part 
of an already functioning dialectic before Hegel’s “initial” steps are 
reached, then there is no more foundation for the claim to make 
a presuppositionless beginning than to make an immediate one. 

Attempts at founding an entirely presuppositionless philosophy have 
always ended—from Hegel to Husserl—in the disappearance of the 
empirical human self. A reading of Kierkegaard should place us on 
guard against any such attempt and should enlighten us about its con- 
sequences. For us men, thinking must retain its reciprocity with being 
and its dependence upon existence. Kierkegaard sees that our knowing 
begins not with a dialectical concept of pure being which passes over 
necessarily into its antithesis, but with existence as the prior factor. 
As he puts it, thinking is our human response to the irruption of 


26 Kierkegaard probably had in mind the description of the philosophical 
System given in Hegel’s minor logic (Logic: with Prolegomena, trans. W. 
Wallace [2d rev. ed.; London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1892], pp. 23-25); cf. 
also the identification of absolute Wissen and the philosophical System in the 
Phenomenology of Mind, trans. with introd. and notes J. B. Baillie (2d rev. 
ed.; London: Macmillan, 1931) pp. 85-86, 797-98, 805. 

27 Postscript, p. 103. Commentators are sometimes puzzled by the fact that 
in certain places Kierkegaard denounces the notion of beginning with the 
immediate, whereas in other places he states that a beginning must be made 
in this way (cf. the note to p. 197 of A Kierkegaard Anthology, ed. R. Bretall 
[Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1946]). In fact, Kierkegaard is in one 
place repudiating the Hegelian conception of the dialectical immediate, and in 
‘another context is pointing out the human mind’s need to begin with a given 
_ existential immediate factor. 
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existence into our subjectivity.28 An absolute beginning is indeed made 
by our minds. It is made, however, not from nothing, nor from our own 
dialectical machinery, but from the forcible entrance of existence as it is 
met by a passionate and decisive response on our part. It is not too 
difficult to translate this conviction into the language of the Thomist 
theory of existential judgment and the first affirmation that something 
exists. Kierkegaard is stressing the givenness of being and man’s 
immanent response to this gift. He speaks about beginning our specula- 
tion with a resolution of will. It would be farfetched to see in this a 
return to the Cartesian view of judgment as the act of will, although 
Kierkegaard lacks any clear notion of judgment. By this remark he 
means to convey something of his assurance that thought by itself is not 
self-sufficient and self-priming, but is first impregnated by that which is 
existentially prior to, and other than, our thought. Furthermore, he 
asks that men confess this dependence of their speculations upon a given 
principle which is not self-generated. Equivalently he is asking that the 
first judgment be an affirmation of that which is, considered precisely 
as exercising its own act of being in its own otherness, or self-reality. 
And he sees the need for rectitude of will throughout the long process 
of translating the original situation into an accurate and honest philo- 
sophical statement. 

Behind the polemic against the System lies Kierkegaard’s concern for 
the threatened reality of God and man. One question never leaves his 
lips for long: How does the finite empirical human self stand in relation 
to the absolute and divine self? Hegel makes an easy transition from the 
standpoint of the individual mind to that of the absolute mind, thinking 
its own development and self-explication.2® Kierkegaard admitted that 


28 Postscript, pp. 103, 219, 517. After making abstraction from actual in- 
dividuals in. order to begin his phenomenological investigations without pre- 
suppositions, Husserl was eventually led to eliminate finite, empirical persons. 
He retained at least the idealistic presupposition that the mind enjoys an 
aseity and becomes an absolute transcendental self. Cf, the criticism made 
by A. Brunner in La Personne incarnée (Paris, 1947), pp. 47-48. 

29 These standpoints are constantly intermingled and interchanged throughout 
the Phenomenology of Mind, especially in the crucial last sections on religion 
and absolute knowledge. The indefensibility of this transition has been main- 
tained by recent Hegelian scholars—T. Haering: Hegel: Sein Wollen tu. sein 
Werk (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1929-38), II, 513-17; I. Iljin: Die Philosophie Hegels 
als kontemplative Gotteslehre (Bern, 1946) chap. xiii-xiv. Kierkegaard’s device 
for preventing such a shift is to declare that whereas the Speculative dialectic 
is governed basically by the law of self-identity (as though it were an embodi- 
ment of God’s pure actuality), human life and humane thinking are governed 
by the principle of contradiction, Like Schelling, he limited the method of 
advancing through logical implication alone to the sphere of essence. It is 
humanly wise to retain the distinction between the divine and the created 
modes of being as well as between our idea of existence and the act of 
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the transition could be made if it could be shown that for the finite 
human self to be means to-be-a-moment-of-pure-thought. Now this 
equivalence might be demonstrated in’ the imagination by abstracting 
from, and then forgetting about, the existing reality of the individual. 
This can be done in a fit of absentmindedness, perhaps, but the pose 
cannot be maintained for long under normal conditions and under the 
gaze of the comic spirit. Kierkegaard maintained that the Hegelian _ 
interplay of opposites does not provide the deepest form of comedy. | 
The latter arises from a comparison between systematic conclusions and 
the individual systematizer who draws them. Hic homo intelligit, as 
Aquinas curtly reminded the Averroists. After Hegel had had his 
majestic laugh about the dialectical identity of all apparently hard-and- 
fast contrasts, there remains the last mirthful and tragic moment when 
existence settles its accounts with this individual man as responsible 
to his God. 

_A truly systemic view of reality belongs only to God, for only he 
can embrace within his eternal vision the breadth, temporal span, and 
secrets of existence and becoming. To achieve this systemic viewpoint 
in an actual way, cne must either be the eternal being or forget that one 
is a temporal and limited being. Hence Kierkegaard’s final verdict about 
the System is that it is valid only for God or for some fantastic quodlibet. 
Since the Hegelians betray occasional signs of being something less than 
divine and eternal, it is likely that they have been led into their position 
by a trick of imagination. Hegel, the metaphysician, and Goethe, the 

aesthete, are so enamored of the notion of a “pure humanity’’ that they 
_ seem to forget the empirical and quite individual being that each is. This 
places their thought in comical contradiction with their life, and forces 
the rest of us to face the one question left unasked and unanswered by 
the System. What does it mean for each one of us singly to be a human 
being, existing in an individual, finite way and with a unique ethical and 
religious task to perform? 

b) Two Metaphysical Problems: Being and ae From cer- 
tain texts in the Postscript, the reader who is unfamiliar with the pre- 
ceding discussion about the presuppositionless beginning may conclude 
that Kierkegaard is definitely antimetaphysical in his repudiation of the 
concept of being. What is true is that he opposes Hegel’s notion 
of being because of its excessively abstract and Systematic character. 


existing. In both cases, a real “leap” is required, rather than a mediation of — 
extremes through a pseudodiscovery of sameness beneath differences (cf. 
Postscript, pp. 295, 377). For the contrast between the Thomistic and the 
Hegelian doctrines on the “unity of opposites,” see E. Przywara’s essay, 
“Thomas u. Hegel,” in his Ringen der Gegenwart (2 vols.; Augsburg, 1929), 
Uy, 930 ff. 
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He was not unfamiliar with Hegel’s assertions about the concrete uni- 
versal, but he denied that concreteness is ever attained in the System. 
When Hegel says that thought becomes concrete, he forgets to add that 
it does so only within the general determination of pure thought. To 
Kierkegaard, this means that only a representation and loose analogy 
of concreteness is attained, since pure thought is stranger to the particu- 
larity of individual existence which constitutes for him the concrete 
order. This is'a basic criticism and is applicable also to the views of 
Croce and other contemporary idealists. Kierkegaard had too much 
regard for the existent subject—for what he called the self, and Scholas- 
tics, the supposit—to agree to its inclusion within the Systematic dialec- 
tic. Hegel is prevented in principle from developing a metaphysic of 
concrete reality. His fatal identification of being with pure thought cuts 
him off from insight into the finite mode of concrete being. Being in 
general cannot be one with pure thought, for then there is no way to 
distinguish the general notion of being from the divine being or to dis- 
tinguish the absolute being from finite beings which are not just mo- 
ments in the expansion of this absolute being. 

Kierkegaard never solved the question of the nature of the concept 
of being as such. He warned against dialectical monism and its pseudo- 
concrete universal concept, but he did not provide a positive alternative 
which might found a valid science of metaphysics. Yet he made valuable 
observations about the modes of being, which is the only sense in which 
he attached a meaning to “being.” The two genuinely real modes of 
being are that of God and that of existing individuals.2° God’s being is 
his eternal actuality, and eternity belongs to him alone. This eternal 
mode of being is neither cut off from, nor identified with, the being of 
finite existents. The latter share in being by receiving existence from 
God. Because of this relation of participation and because the inmost 
secrets of individual existing beings are known to God, he can be said 
to include the order of existence within himself. This enclosure is by — 
way of free causality and knowledge, rather than by way of dialectical 
identity and necessary emanation. What is peculiar to finite existents 
is that they come to be what they are. Their being is the being of 
process ; the law of reality for them is to persevere in becoming through- 
out time. This is the being of finite existence, rather than of eternity ; yet 
it is also a being filled with the powerful and providential presence of 
eternity. There is an Augustinian note about this explanation of the 


30 Postscript, pp. 108, 195. In ST, I, 12. 1 ad 3, Aquinas notes that God 
may be called non existens because of His transcendent mode of being, “in 
quantum est suum esse.” But for Aquinas, this would also be the supreme act 
of existing. 
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eternal and existential modes of being. Newman has transcribed this 


analysis into the language of devotion when he declares: “My unchange- 
ableness here below is perseverance in changing.” 

Kierkegaard’s language in the Postscript and Fragments is more 
technically exact than is sometimes suspected. He seldom speaks about 
being in an unqualified way except when dealing with Hegel. He prefers 
to refer to the divine being as God’s eternity and to finite being as 
existence. This distinguishes these modes of being sufficiently, but there 
are some surprising and unfortunate consequences. Existence is asso- 
ciated so closely with time and becoming that it seems to be incom- 
patible with the eternal being of God. Kierkegaard tries to express the 
distinction by saying that in the strictest sense God does not “exist,” 
that is, does not have a temporal and changing mode of being. His 
point is that God’s mode of being is immeasurably transcendent to that 
of finite existents ; but this implication has been deliberately suppressed 
by atheistic existentialists. No adequate answer to their rigorous identi- 
fication of being with the temporal being of existence can be made with 
the aid of Kierkegaard alone. The problem of atheistic existentialism 
calls for a metaphvsical account of the concept of being as such and for a 
theory of existence which is not elaborated under the shadow of Hegel. 

An additional reason can now be cited for Kierkegaard’s concentra- 
tion upon real movement: it is the qualifying mark of finite reality. 
Hegel’s failure to understand real change is one with his general failure 
to grasp the meaning of finite being.*! In the Postscript, Kierkegaard 
synthesizes his criticisms on this score which were scattered throughout 
the aesthetic works. With the aid of Aristotle and Trendelenburg, he 
also offers some further objections, which are brought into conformity 
with his technical remarks about pure thought and existence. Kierke- 
gaard states his case so aphoristically and poetically, however, that it 
is difficult to disengage the leading principle. Yet the main lines of the 
argument stand out clearly against the background previously deter- 
mined. God’s being is the only locus for real necessity, eternity, and 
immutability. On the other hand, real contingency, temporality, and 
change are found only in the world of finite existence. This world is 
known by men only with the aid of sensuous intuition ; motion is grasped 
within the context of space and time. Existential thinking must have this 
empirical basis and must adhere to it in humility before God. What place 
is left for scientific propositions? They can be validly enunciated owing 
to the abstractive power of the human mind. It can consider the things 
of the spatiotemporal world in an abstract way according to their essen- 
tial meanings and relations and their statistical frequencies. Mathemat- 


31 Fbid., pp. 99 ff., 271 ff. 
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ical and physical statements have necessity because of an abstraction 
from the original existential conditions and a formal restriction to the 
essential order alone. 
Pure Speculative thought eliminates the empirical, existential origin 
of our concepts, since such an origin would contradict the boast of the 
System to embody the absolute Idea itself in its complete autonomy. The 
outcome is a misconception of both eternity and temporal existence. 
The abstract necessity of our concepts of essences is mistaken for the 
real necessity and eternity of the divine being, thus encouraging the 
confusion between God’s self-knowledge and the Systematic idea of 
God. The consequences for the question of change are equally unaccept- 


SN 


able. Becoming, along with the principles of act and potency which are — 


involved in becoming, is withdrawn from the existential sphere. The 
ideas of becoming, act, and potency are taken by themselves and 


7 


hypostatized. Their reference to empirically real conditions is rejected ~ 


in favor of a “pure” treatment in terms of essences no longer correlative 
either to real eternity or real existence. The result is to endow the dialec- 
tical method with a pseudo sort of necessity and to view things under 
a specious form of eternity, which refuses to acknowledge itself as depen- 
dent upon an empirical, abstractive mind. Pure thought views changing 
things in the light of a false notion of being and eternity, replacing real 
change by a dialectical play upon the idea of becoming. It is in complete 
antithesis to God’s way of knowing and including the world of temporal 
existence. He gives to existents their to be which is a becoming, whereas 
the System revokes the very conditions and reference which alone permit 
of real becoming. 

Hegel’s theory of becoming is based upon “pure” necessity and the 
absence of physical causality, diverging on both counts from Aristotle’s 
explanation. After repeating Aristotle’s celebrated definition of motion, 
Hegel adds that both potency and act unite in the higher synthesis of 
necessity. Kierkegaard agrees that this is consequential enough, since 
the whole process of Hegelian becoming takes place in the ideal region of 
essences.*? But this abstract kind of necessity cannot be attributed to 
any real mode of being. God’s necessity is not abstract and dialectical, 
whereas the being of temporal existents is contingent through and 
through. In the real order, what is necessary cannot undergo change, 
and what does undergo change cannot either be or become necessary. 
The fact that something has acquired its being through a process of 
becoming indicates that it belongs completely and irrevocably to the 
contingent, existent mode of being. For this reason, the ultimate refer- 


32 Fragments, pp. 60-62. Here Kierkegaard is commenting on Hegel’s dia- 
lectical triad of possibility, actuality, and necessity, as set forth in the minor 
logic. Cf. Hegel’s Logic, ed. cit., pp. 257-67. 
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ence of the potential and the actual is to existence and hence to con- 
tingency. They are principles of real temporal being rather than of 
logical structures and relations. Hence nothing which comes to be, 
does so merely in virtue of a logical ground. Along with Kant and 
Schelling, Kierkegaard holds that the sufficient principle of change is not 
a logical premiss but a real cause, and that the ultimate cause of becoming 
is a free cause. Causation remains radically contingent no matter how _ 
carefully one can plot the statistical course of events or specify the 
determining conditions and essential pattern of action. 

It would be ungracious to withhold praise from Kierkegaard’s careful 
analysis of becoming and his defence of contingency and causality in 
the temporal order. He demonstrates quite deftly the non-Aristotelian 
character of Hegel’s theory of becoming and necessity—a consideration 
which is to be weighed not against the authority of Aristotle but against 
Hegel’s plan of renewing and developing the spirit of Aristotelian 
philosophy. Moreover, he explains how the Hegelian theory was arrived 
at and how it borrowed its plausibility from scientific reasoning. His 
view of existence champions creaturely reality in its main traits. But 
again the costs are high and the historical consequences disconcerting. 
No provisions are made for that non-Systematic disengagement of act 
and potency from-a spatiotemporal setting which is a prime requisite 
for metaphysics. Kierkegaard has shown satisfactorily that these prin- 
ciples cannot be abandoned to the arbitrary manipulations of the 
Speculative dialectic, but he has done so by making them exclusively 
principles of being that exists in time. He has thus unwittingly paved 
the way for the existentialist metaphysics of finite, temporal being 
alone. He would not accept the atheistic and materialistic implications 
of such a conception of metaphysics, but his own viewpoint suffers pre- 
cisely in his treatment of God and the human soul. There are no 
conceptual means left for him to speak about the nontemporal, non- 
contingent being of God, so that calling him a “being” seems to be an 
uncriticized equivocation or assumption. And it is difficult to treat 
of the temporal, contingent being of the human spirit in any but ethico- 
religious terms, since Kierkegaard will not limit it to the spatiotemporal 
order and yet is unwilling to identify it with God. Heidegger has 
developed into an anthropocentric metaphysics the hints which are given 
to the effect that every process of becoming is not only contingent but 
also free. Kierkegaard does not clearly distinguish contingency from 
freedom because of the ultimately ethical and religious intent of his 
metaphysical excursions.*8 


33 A similar identification of freedom and contingency has been made in the 
interests of ethical life by P. Weiss in Nature and Man (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947). 
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c) World-History vs. Ethical Life. Finally, and very briefly, men-— 
tion must be made of Kierkegaard’s criticism of the weltgeschichtliche 
Anschauung cultivated by the Hegelians.** His reason for stressing this 
point is that any true wisdom ought to bear the stamp of the ethical 
upon it, whereas the world-historical attitude is antagonistic to every- 
thing of an ethical nature. He supports this conclusion. by a phenomeno- 
logical analysis of the kind of outlook which is fostered. 

The attempt to fulfill the moral law by becoming an observer of 
world history is demoralizing. For one becomes entangled in a set o 
categories and a dialectic that have no proper place in ethics. One's 
concern is centered upon what is taken by men to be historically signifi- 
cant, and this need not coincide with ethical obligation. Historical 
stature is reckoned in terms of greatness, public recognition, and the 
magnitude of one’s effect upon subsequent events. These criteria depend 
not upon the purpose and rectitude of individual will, but upon what 
is for the most part fortuitous and beyond the power and responsibility 
of the individual. The historically centered man is caught in the web 
of destiny. No matter how noble his intention or how obdurate his will 
to evil, he cannot assure himself a place of importance in history. In the 
end he becomes unable to distinguish between an ethical line of action 
and one determined according to morally neutral, metaphysical categories 
like cause and effect and world greatness and insignificance. The incal- 
culable play of forces takes the place of deliberation of conscience in his 
soul. He comes to consider himself as being beyond the law of good and 
evil as it applies to ordinary single individuals; the wave of past-becom- 
ing-future moves him where moral exhortation leaves him cold. 

Both God and man are degraded when this view of world history 
is proposed as a substitute or equivalent for ethical life. Kierkegaard 
does not underrate the preponderant role of accidental circumstances, the 
nonhuman environment and amoral considerations in shaping human 
history. But these factors do not tell the whole story of human action 
and not even the most important part. There remains still to be 
emphasized the ethical situation, in which the individual is concerned 
about how he himself stands in relation to the infinite, personal God. 
To do all that lies in one’s power to further the good and then to 
leave the outcome and the wider result confidently in the hands of provi- 
dence—this is an attitude which escapes the devotees of world history 
and its movement. They are forced to make a sham claim to see the 


34 Postscript, pp. 119-47. On this issue as well as on other polemical points, 
Nietzsche concurs with Kierkegaard in undermining the Hegelian superstructure. 
But Nietzsche would not agree with Kierkegaard’s positive views concerning 
ethical life, God’s personal providence, and the role of the creaturely human 


ce in history. Cf. K. Léwith, Kierkegaard u. Nietzsche (Frankfurt, 
1933). 
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process of history from the vantage point of eternity; but we have 
already noted the kind of eternity to which they have access. There is a 
similar sort of necessity which they ascribe to historical processes as 
interpreted by themselves. It is an abstract necessity and insight based 
upon an undue abbreviation of concrete, subjective factors such as con- 
science, personal intention, and inward freedom. It leaves out the 
secrets of the human heart and the free play of providence. 


Kierkegaard does not deny a meaning and purpose to history, but 


only the claim that this meaning is laid bare in the Hegelian, or any 
other, philosophy of history. He rightly reserves such knowledge to 
God alone, and to men only after they have attained to the vision of 
eternity. The idealistic theory of historical contemplation is a premature 
accession to the beatific vision and is quite alien to the requirements of 
ethical existence of real men still en route to eternity. The Hegelians 
would like to arrogate to themselves the role which belongs exclusively 
to God in regard to human history. What John Dewey has so often 
taken to task as the Aristotelian spectator-theory of knowledge and the 
Christian theory of contemplation, is in fact this world-historical view- 
point castigated by Kierkegaard. It severs the individual from his 
empirical relations, robs him of personal freedom and responsibility, and 
_ saps the initiative from human planning under genuinely contingent 
circumstances. This is the consequence of converting the Christian 
theology of history into a philosophical doctrine. 

Throughout his attack upon Hegel, Kierkegaard intends to protect 
what he likes to call the “possibility-relationship” between man and 
God.** This relationship is one of freedom on both sides, and without it 
ethical and religious life would be impossible. The final import of the 
polemic is that Hegelian philosophy strikes at the heart of this relation- 
ship and, consequently, at the structure of human existence. Existence 
builds upon the personal bond of freedom which men can establish with 
God and each other. Hegelian philosophy suffers from the perspectival 
illusion of viewing history as necessary simply because it is the region 
of what has already come to pass. From our previous study of becoming, 
however, it is clear that the historical process, like every other instance 
of becoming, remains contingent and offers further opportunity for the 
growth of human freedom and the working of divine providence. These 
are considerations which lie beyond the System, which has systematically 
removed the traits of existence and true eternity from its account. 
Kierkegaard sees his positive task to be the restoration of a sense of the 
possibility-relationship between God and man. This is the only way 
open to a deepening of human existence. 


35 Postscript, pp. 282 ff. 
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SOUTHWESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCE 


The tenth annual meeting—and the thirteenth anniversary—of the 
Southwestern Philosophical Conference was held at the University of 
Oklahoma on December 19, 20, and 21, 1948. 

The meeting opened with an informal session, Cecil H. Miller pre- 
siding. The morning session of the second day was concerned with the 
topic “Concerning Aesthetics and Ethics” (H. G. Alexander presiding) ; 
the afternoon session, with the topic “Views on Logic and Metaphysics” 
(E. S. Robinson presiding). The annual business meeting was held the 
night of December 20. The morning of the third day was given over to 
a panel discussion of the philosophy of science (Cortell K. Holsapple 
presiding), after which the meeting was adjourned. 


MISSOURI STATE PHILOSOPHY ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the Missouri State Philosophy Association was 
held on November 19 and 20, 1948, at Columbia, Missouri, under the 
auspices of the Department of Philosophy of the University of Missouri. 

On the afternoon of the first day there was a symposium on method, 
under the chairmanship of Professor A. C. Benjamin of the University 
of Missouri. The speakers were Professor Houston Smith of Washing- 
ton University (“What Is Religious Evidence?”) and S. Morris Eames 
of the University of Missouri (“Philosophical Analysis and Social 
Method”). The symposium was followed by a tea, a dinner, and a busi- 
ness meeting. 

On the second day there was a general session, with papers by the 
Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J., of Saint Louis University, editor of 
THE MopErn ScHoorman (“Some Conditions of Philosophical Prog- 
ress”), Dean Leonard Duce of William Jewell College (“Toward a 
Philosphy of History”), and Professor Eugene Hix of Central College 
(“The Role of Religious Ideas in Personal Culture”). 

The organization of the Association was completed at the business 
meeting, and plans were laid for a meeting late in October, 1949. 
Professor A. C. Benjamin was elected president and Miss Caroline G. 
Nations secretary-treasurer. Mr. Houston Smith, Mr. Leonard Duce, 
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and the Reverend James A. McWilliams, S.J., were appointed to the 
program comsnittce, F ee members attended this first meeting of the 
Association. 
BULLETIN DE: LA: SOCIETE 
PHILOSOPHIQUE DE FRIBOURG 


The Bulletin, a two page publication of the Société Philosophique De 


Fribourg, briefly reports congresses, publications, appointments, and —— 


other items of international news of interest to philosophers. The 
Bulletin is published by George Python, 1 Fribourg, Switzerland, and 
costs five francs (Swiss) a year. It appears once a month throughout the 
academic year, seven times a year in all. i: 


CHRONICLE 

The eminent Catholic philosopher, Gabriel Marcel, who has been 
awarded the Grand Prix de Litterature by the French Academy, has 
been appointed a member of the French delegation to the session of 
‘UNESCO at Beirut, the capital of Lebanon. Georges Bidault, former 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, heads the delegation. 

The Society of Philosophy of Messina (Sicily) conducted the 
Fifteenth National Congress of Philosophy from October 24 to the 28, 
1948. 

The Fourth Congress of Christian Italian Philosophers was held at 
Gallarate (Varese) September 13 to 15, 1948. The main subject of 
discussion was the structure of metaphysics in relation to the proofs 
for the existence of God. It was decided to call an International Con- 
gress of Christian Philosophers at Rome in 1950. 

With Reverend P. W. Brugger, S.J. as secretary, the Katholische 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft deutscher Philosophen has been organized to col- 
laborate with International Catholic philosophical organizations. 

Professor G. Siegmund has announced the resumption of the philo- 
sophical section of the Gorresgesellschaft. 

L’Institut International des Sciences sociales et politiques de l’Univer- 
sité de Fribourg has announced a new series of monographs under the 
title “Politeia.” Among other volumes a Lexikon der Christlichen 
Siaats- und Soziallehre is planned. The publisher will be Kerle, of 
Heidelberg. 

The well-known French philosopher Reverend A. D. Sertillanges, 
O.P., died at Sallanches (Haute-Savoie) on July 26, 1948. He was a 
member of the Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques and was the 
author of a number of distinguished books and articles. The Thomist 
movement loses in him one of its most original and powerful thinkers. 
Ral.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


InTRopuUCTION To REALIsTIc PuitosopHy. By John Wild. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xi + 516. $4.50. 

The drift of this book may be best explained by Professor Wild 
himself. In his preface (pp. ix-xi) he declares that his book attempts 
“to provide the modern student and general reader with a sympathetic 
introduction to the basic concepts and principles of classical realistic 
philosophy.” Its method “‘is critical and systematic rather than ‘his- 
torical,’ if this latter word can be properly used in such a way as to 
exclude the former.” Historical surveys are “apt to leave the student 
with a blur of disconnected opinions and with little understanding 
either of coherent philosophical argument or of the evidence on which 
it claims to be based.” Professor Wild’s sources are “the greatest 
thinkers of the realistic tradition, including Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, 
and Aquinas.” Wherever theories are presented—as in the chapter on 
social ethics—which are “novel in the sense that they are not found 
precisely stated in any of the above authors,” they are not novel “in 
the sense that they are inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
this tradition.” Another point: “Although any attempt to penetrate 
to the basic roots of a philosophical tradition is bound to have its 
complexities and obscurities,” nevertheless, Professor Wild thinks, “we 
have gone too far in the direction of talking down to the student,” and 
“the time is ripe for a more ambitious program, armed with more 
ambitious weapons.” 

Realism 


clings to three basic opinions about reality . . . First, that 
we inhabit a world consisting of many things which are 
what they are, independent of any human opinions and 
desires ; second, that by the use of reason we can know 
something about these things as they actually are; and 
third, that such knowledge is the safest guide to human 
action (p. 6). 
These three basic insights 


determine three basic subdivisions of philosophy—the 
study of being or first philosopsy (including Metaphysics 
and the philosophy of nature); the study of human 
knowledge (including epistemology and logic) ; the study 
of the human good (including individual and_ social 
ethics) (p. 7). 
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Professor Wild chooses to elucidate the three basic insights in the 
following order: Part I, ethics (individual and social), pp. 39-274; 
Part II, the philosophy of nature (change, its causes, modes, first 
cause) ; the human psyche (sensory and rational cognitions, appetites), 

pp. 277-496. A glossary of technical terms, a name index, and a subject 
index follow. To each chapter there is added a reading list. 

This book-must win the approval of realists. Several reasons suggest 
themselves. First, the style is as businesslike as the doctrine it ex-— 
pounds: straightforward, down to earth, with no nonsense about it. 
Each issue is bared with swift precision; crucial propositions which 
each issue involves are singled out, established; objections are fairly 
stated and answered. Secondly, there is no denaturing the doctrines of 
realism, no failure on Professor Wild’s part to see the point, no “average 
intelligent misunderstanding” of his sources. Professor Wild seizes 
the proper threads of argument, holds them with tenacity, and unites 
them with force. In other words, he is not only clear about what he 
means—the least one can expect from a writer; he is also clear and 
correct about what his sources mean—the last thing in the world we 
usually find in systematic philosophy. This leads to a third reason for 
approving this book. One often wonders if “it’s all there” in bibli- 
ographies. One takes a look and is left wondering why one does not 
see in sources what the author says is there. Not so here. Professor 
Wild’s sources support the text in so many -words—or if not, then 
they differ only as paraphrase from paraphrase. Besides, these sources 
are economically selected. Many other reasons for approval could be 
adduced. There is, for instance, the excellent glossary of terms. There 
is the possibility that this book can be used as an introduction to 
philosophy (realism, a realist may safely assume, is philosophy) ; or the 
book can be used for several successive courses in philosophy; or 
general readers can profit by it, not to mention the professional 
teachers. 

Professor Wild has undertaken a vast enterprise. Perhaps he does 
not view it as a vast enterprise. Nevertheless, it is one. Inevitably 
there must, it seems, be in the accomplishment of a task of such magni- 
tude some—what shall we call them? Defects? Surely not. Rather, 
some less felicitously expressed insights, or, better perhaps, some holds 
upon basic insights which are more slippery than other holds. 

Before illustrating the point let me suggest that if one were to pry 
loose Professor Wild’s grip upon some of his insight, there would be 
no slipping the next time he took hold. 

By way of example, then—and with the admission that it may well 
- be to one’s own misunderstanding of these matters that the slipperiness 
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mentioned should be attributed—one may submit the following. On 
page 292 Professor Wild is demonstrating the existence of primal matter 
and substantial form, though not exclusively, from the transformation 
of hydrogen and oxygen into a new substance, water. He could be 
right. However, the only unquestionable instances of substantial change 
are generation and corruption; in modern terms, death and nutrition. 
It does not seem good to use disputed instances of generation in order 
to establish hylomorphism. 

Again, “final cause . . . determines the efficient cause to act in one 
way rather than another” (p. 302). This is roughly true. Perhaps, 
though, it would be better to distinguish more sharply the final cause, 
which determines an efficient cause to act rather than not act, from that 
characteristic of the efficient cause which determines it to act in one 
way rather than another. As Belloc, I believe, said of one of the char- 
acters of history, “there was that about her.” That “that,” which 
dictates the kind which the activity will be, does not dictate activity. 
Final cause dictates activity. 

On page 305 means are said to be intermediate ends. This also is 
roughly true. Yet must we not, at the high level on which Professor 


Wild moves, thus distinguish means from ends? Means are not the 


possessors of the good by reason of which they are willed. Ends, how- 
ever, are the possessors of the good by reason of which they are willed. 
Obviously an end may possess the good in a limited way, and then it 
is an intermediate end. Still and all, final or intermediate, ends are 
not means. Means are to ends in final causality as instruments are to 
principal causes in efficient causality. Intermediate ends are not pre- 
cisely means, unless one is using the word “means” in an analogical 
sense. 

On the same page (305), an accidental cause could be more basically 
distinguished from an essential cause by noting that an accidental cause 
lacks either the intelligible contour of its consequent (a painter sings), 
or the existential determinant of an end (a man comes upon treasure, 
or grandparents cause grandchildren). 

Here I shall assemble some obscurities which seem to come from 
the failure to make the above distinctions. It is a bit misleading to say 
that neither determinism nor indeterminism has proved its point 
(p. 307)—as if there were a case for one or the other exclusively. There 
are both sorts of cause, accidental and essential, in reality; and the 
point is to see that they are and what they are. Moreover, when 
plurai, essential causal lines conflict, without that conflict being in 
the causality of the lines, then we have the chance event. This event, 
contrary to the statement on page 311, can be anticipated, but with 
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absolute certainty only by the cause of the plurality and direction of 
ee essential causal lines. Thus a chance event may indeed be defined 

“as a coincidence of the natural results of independent causes which 
resembles or frustrates a normal natural result” (p. 312); but one 
must understand not only that that coincidence is not in the causality — 
of the lines, though there is causality in the lines—but not the causality 
of the coincidence; one must also understand that that coincidence can 


be and is known or anticipated by the cause of the lines. Without ae Gon 


addition realism is not fully realistic. 

One may wonder also about the “argument from contingence” (p. 
360). The author seems to think that the argument proceeds from a— 
being which is able either to be or not to be (p. 361). That surely is a 
variant of the argument from contingency. It is an argument from possi- 
bility: “a contingent entity is what we call a possibility (essence)” 
(p. 361). It does not seem to be the “argument from contingence.” 
The argument from contingence (ST, I, 2. 3) proceeds from a being 
which is (not from a being which is able to be or not to be) in such 
wise that it could also not be, because it is generated and corrupted. 
Perhaps this slighting of the starting point of the argument is the 
reason why the author presents a “new formulation” of it (p. 360). 
The old formulation seems all right, provided we get the datum 
straight: a thing which is, but could not be; not, a thing which is 
not (a possible) but could be. 

Lastly, the argument from the order of nature (p. 363) seems to 
re-edit Paley. Not that Paley’s is not a respectable argument. It is. 
When we see a ladder to the top jam shelf, the empty jar, and the 
rest of it, we know the cat is not responsible. Just so, when we see 
order in nature, we know there must be an orderer. This, however, 
is not enough. God is not an intelligent being who orders given natures. 
He is an act of knowledge which creates ordered natures. It would 
take too long to go into this. At any rate that is what the proof proves. 

These are a few instances of trifling obscurities. They do not 
detract from the solid value of Professor Wild’s work. His is an 
excellent book, so eo that critics will wish they could do as well. 

GERARD SmiTH, S.J. 


Marquette Umversity 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FREEDOM AND ExpERIENCE: Essays PRESENTED To Horace M. 
Katien. Edited by Sidney Hook and Milton R. Konvitz. 
Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. xix + 345. $3.50. 

This garland of essays was presented to Horace M. Kallen on his 
sixty-fifth anniversary. Reflecting his own wide-ranging interests, the 
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papers are collected under four headings: cultural pluralism and 
freedom; philosophy of education ; art and the artist; and logic, natural- 
ism, and religion. Although the dominant strain of thought is natural- 
istic, this collection does not show the same sustained effort at marking 
out a philosophical position which characterized an earlier symposium, 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit. Several offerings fail to rise above 
the mellifluous repetitions of Deweyan themes which have come to be 
staple wares in such co-operative volumes issuing from the naturalist 
camp. There are some honorable exceptions, including the historical 
studies in early modern philosophy by John Dewey himself and H. A. 
Wolfson. Jean Wahl presents a succinct existential analysis of the 
meaning of culture. Another interesting essay is Ernst Kris’s investi- 
gation of the experimental ways of validating psychoanalytic proposi- 
tions. 

Three of the studies deserve special mention: J. H. Randall’s “David 
Hume: Radical Empiricist and Pragmatist,” Sidney Hook’s “Intelli- 
gence and Evil in History,” and Ernest Nagel’s “Sovereign Reason.” 
Of themselves, these chapters justify the publication of the book. 
Randall specifies historically the exact sense in which the Jamesian 
terms “radical empiricist” and “pragmatist” can be applied to Hume. 
The empiricism of Hume is an ambiguous affair because of the latitude 
of his appeal to experience. At times experience is taken to be the 
subject matter which is known, and this usage leads to subjectivism. 
For, in this sense, what is known directly is only the impression along 
with its consequent idea. Hume also understands experience in a 
methodological way as a procedure for gaining knowledge through 
observation and empirical data rather than from deductive reasoning 
alone. In this latter acceptation, his empiricism has many of the traits 
which James liked to call “radical.” Yet James himself held that Hume’s 
empiricism was too retrospective, being more concerned with experiences 
which had already occurred than with a forward-looking control of con- 
sequences and future experiences. Although William James’s name is 
not mentioned by Randall, he does furnish grounds for revising this 
verdict. Hume did shift from a genetic analysis of beliefs to a study 
of their logical consequences in experience. But he failed to work out 
constructively the implications of this methodic experimentalism. As 
with John Dewey in our own day, the role of mathematics in scientific 
reasoning proved to be a stumbling block for Hume’s empiricist version 
of knowledge. 

After making a few conventionally hostile flourishes in the direction 
of Reinhold Niebuhr and neosupernaturalism, Hook settles down to the 
business of examining some of the defections of “temptable man.” He 
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remarks that the existentialists’ awareness of the evil in man’s heart 
has blinded them to the good and kind impulses which also characterize 
our nature. On the other hand, liberals have tended to underestimate 
the destructive and inhumane potentialities which can coexist with the 
most cultivated intelligence. Hence their naive surprise and fatal unpre- 
paredness before the Nazi campaigns of terrorism and extermination. 
At the same time, Hook castigates Communists and fellow travelers 
for their insensibility toward the problem of means. This has led them” 
to justify all sorts of inhumane methods in the name of a social ideal. 
Under pressure from all these quarters, the inviolability of man is in 
danger of disappearing from among those beliefs which are adhered 
to in deed as well as in word. 

Two points in Hook’s treatment call for critical comment. Hook 
maintains that the inviolability of the human person “is neither a 
theological nor a biological fact but a moral ideal” (p. 37). In a previous 
discussion of Hook’s views on the brotherhood of men and the respect 
due to our fellows (THe Mopern ScHootman, XXIV [Jan. 1947], 
67), I pointed out that human dignity is not primarily a biological fact 
but a moral conviction resting on an adequate view of man’s nature. 
In what way is it also true that human inviolability is not a theological 
fact? There seem to be two meanings which can rightly be ruled out. 
It is not exclusively a fact given through revelation without any natural 
foundation available to human intelligence; it is not a fact in the sense 
of a given condition which makes no further demand upon our will in 
view of a fuller realization and also of a possible violation. These 
qualifications do not, indeed, exclude a definite theoretical and historical 
bearing of theology and revealed religion upon the question of man’s 
dealings with man. What they do indicate, however, is the danger 
which Catholic apologists run when they make extravagant claims about 
the relation between the Church and democratic traditions. This relation 
is sometimes explained in such a way that little room is left in the demo- 
cratic fold for those who do not see things with the eyes of faith or who 
demand radical revisions in the instrumentalities of political and social 
life in the democracies. 

The second issue involves Hook’s interpretation of moral philosophy. 
Hook would like to discredit previous theories of morality so as to clear 
the field for a naturalistic ethics. In doing so he betrays a curious con- 
ception of what traditional moralists teach. Only one point need be cited 
here. Apparently it is his belief that earlier efforts can be disqualified 
because of their attempt to deal with moral problems in terms of 
“ultimate causes.” As Hook rightly observes, the problems of ethical 
life are all specific problems. This is an echo of the Scholastic stress 
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upon the concrete conditions under which alone the good act can be 
realized and upon the need for prudence in dealing with the realm of 
particulars. Yet this does not forbid intelligence to say anything in a 
comprehensive way about these specific problems and kinds of problems. 
Hook himself acknowledges this when he declares that empirical thinking 
enables us “to recognize the general in the specific” (p. 29) and that 
the moral problems of past times are not in principle different from our 
own (p. 40). Some kind and degree of generalization are both unavoid- 
able and desirable in moral philosophy. To hold this is not the same 
as to refuse to come down from the clouds of vague moralizing. There 
is a time for an analysis of virtue in its common meaning and also a 
time for searching out the concretely virtuous way of achieving a definite 
goal. Both occasions should be comprised within the interests of a 
mind disciplined by an adequate moral philosophy. It may well be that 
Hook also objects to causal explanations by means of “ultimate”—in the 
sense of “in no way empirical”—principles ; but this is a further question 
and one not clearly set forth in this essay. 

In some ways, Nagel’s contribution is the most important one in this 
book. Under the cryptic, Thucydidean title of “Sovereign Reason,” 
Nagel discusses the idealistic claims about reason, philosophy, and the 
nature of reality. His criticism is centered upon the theory of the inter- 
nality of all relations, surely a keystone of absolute idealism, as can be 
gathered from a reading of Hegel or Bradley or Royce. But Nagel 
chooses to consider the most recent formulation of the idealistic stand- 
point on relations and the consequent systematic character of philosophy 
and the world of objects: Brand Blanshard’s The Nature of Thought. 


A kind of genial trick has been played upon Blanshard in any case — 


by the editors of this collection, since he himself is represented here by 
a paper advocating a conception of philosophy based precisely upon the 
internality of relations. Nagel examines Blanshard’s arguments con- 
cerning relations at great length. I see no reason why any thinker in 
the immediate future should allow himself to be seduced by the idealistic 
fallacies on this score. 

One phase of the refutation has a special importance for a certain 
aspect of naturalism itself. Nagel rightly notes (p. 270) that an infinite 
mind, did it exist, would have to recognize the contingency of contingent 
things. Regardless of the nature of its knowledge of them, this mind 
would know the things of our experience in their ineradicable con- 
tingency. This suggests that John Dewey’s polemic against an absolutist 
philosophy does not eliminate every philosophy which admits the 
existence of an absolute. There is a way of conceiving an unlimited 
being and unlimited intelligence which will not compromise the con- 
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tingency and relational traits of the world of experience. Naturalists 
should criticize their own assumption that either an infinite mind must 
_ be explained after the fashion of absolute idealism or else it cannot be 
held to exist. 


JAMES COLLINS 
Saint Louis University 


ErnicaL anp PouiticaL Tuinkinc. By E. F. Carritt. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. xx + 186. $3.00. 

This book on moral philosophy is not an attempt to demonstrate the 
reality of duty; for, the author contends, moral philosophy cannot do 
this. The only basis for moral philosophy, and the only reason for 
studying it, is to clarify ethical thinking; to learn to use language with 
discrimination; to criticize false theories which might pervert judg- 
ment. Thus, the influence of moral philosophy on conduct and practice 
is indirect or negative; it cannot and should not affect conduct directly, 
for its only basis is personal observation of facts, which facts are 
insufficient to support scientific theory (pp. 5-6). Finally, moral 
philosophy can only distinguish between ethical and nonethical meanings 
of “good” and “ought” and between various ethical applications of 
these words (pp. 8-10). 

Against the above position it may be argued that if moral philosophy 
has as its aim and purpose to be free of proof and demonstration, it can 
no longer claim the right to be called a science. It is merely an inter- 
pretation of historical facts—present and past. If moral philosophy, 
however, is to be a science concerning human actions, it must entail 
intellectual discipline and order which would regulate and guide 
voluntary human actions to a proper end. Moral philosophy, there- 
fore, must be normative ; and its influence on human action and conduct 
must be direct and necessary. To further supplement the science of 
moral philosophy and to serve as a means of knowledge, the virtue 
of prudence is necessary; for no practical science can explain the par- 
ticular circumstances, combinations, and actions of individual persons, 
science being a matter of universals. 

To go back to the author’s line of reasoning, the ground of obligation 
is our estimate of what is morally demanded by a supposed situation ; 
that is, a man ought always to obey his conscience. This is the puta- 
tive duty which is the only duty a man can know and for doing or neg- 
lecting which he may be praised or blamed, because he is not historically, 
scientifically, or morally infallible. The objective duty can never be 
known, for there are no effects morally praiseworthy or censurable in 
themselves apart from the agent’s beliefs about his obligations (p. 26). 
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In a later text, however, in a criticism of Hobbes and the moral-sense 
school, where morality is more properly felt than judged of, the author 
insists that the reality of obligation and goodness is known with as 
much self-evidence as logical, geometric, or causal necessitation. In 
fact, certain obligations—for instance, to keep promises and to spare 
unnecessary pain—cannot be doubted at all (p. 43). 

On the contrary, it can be objected and shown that, despite the con- 
tingency which exists in the field of human practice, objective truths 
and principles which are in conformity with sound judgment and right 
appetite of the end to be pursued do exist and must be the basis for 
all subsequent action. Otherwise, how is one to know what is “morally 
demanded by a supposed situation,” since morality in this sense would 
be just as flexible and changing as the supposed situation itself? 
Further, although objective moral truths and principles are based on 


the nature of man, nevertheless the knowability of these principles is ~ 


not self-evident to reason. Rather, reason discovers these truths and 
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principles only after it has inquired into the nature, purpose, origin, — 


and destiny of man. 


It must be held—and this is what the author has failed to see—that 


moral freedom presupposes nature, and morality presupposes meta- 
physics and speculative philosophy, and the true use of freedom pre- 
supposes the knowledge of being and the supreme laws of being. 
Moreover, because of the uncertainty of human reason on contingent 
and particular matters, there arise different judgments and therefore 
different laws about human acts. In order, therefore, that man may 
know without doubt what he ought to do and what he ought to avoid, 
he must be directed in his acts by a God-given law which cannot err 
and change. To the primary truth that man is directed to God corre- 
sponds the primary moral obligation of choosing God as our last end. 
Morality, then, needs metaphysics in the determination of the last end 
and in the knowledge of the laws which govern the choice of means 
to the end. These laws arise immediately from the rational nature of 
man. The author does not deny the reality of objective obligation 
which comes into existence with rationality, but there is no indication 
that this rationality is dependent at all times on God—in origin and in 
destiny. 

Ethical and Political Thinking is in the large devoted to a criticism 
of ethical theories and a distinction between ethical and nonethical 
meanings of “good” and “ought.” The ethical theories opposed are 
egoistic hedonism, or the duty of self-realization which makes men 
selfish ; hedonistic utilitarianism, or the duty of co-operating with the 
course of the world, which forgets rights; and agathistic utilitarianism, 
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which corresponds to the duty of self-realization. Moral goods and 
the ethical goodness of ethical dispositions are contrasted with the 
good of aesthetic experience and the good of truth and mental dis- 
positions. The “oughts” listed and explained consist of the duty of 
justice, the obligation of improvement, promises, debts, and bene- 
ficence. 4 

The concluding chapters on morals and politics, international rela- 


tions and morals and aesthetics are in line with the author’s general 


contention regarding morality as a whole. The end of the state is 
beneficence (increase of liberty), improvement, justice, and duties to 
fellow men. This common good in the temporal order would appear _ 
to be a final (not intermediate) end. Further, all political duties are 
duties to our neighbor; and here again the eternal good of individuals 
is not mentioned. Finally, the author concludes with a criticism of 
eighteenth-century renaissance theories of aesthetics which identify 
beauty with moral goodness. He makes beauty distinct from moral 
goodness, arguing that the things called beautiful or pleasant may not 
have any common character except the power to produce in some 
person a particular kind of experience (p. 186). Whether this experi- 
ence 1s good or true or a combination of both, or whether this experi- 
ence is sensible or intellectual is not explained. 
Lottie H. KENDZIERSKI 

Marquetie University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND HuMAN VaLuEs. A Symposium with a 
Foreword by E. P. Wigner. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 181. $3.00. 

This volume contains the papers read at the Nuclear Science Session 
of the Princeton Bicentennial Conference in 1946; the discussions 
which followed the readings of the papers are also reproduced. Lists 
giving the names of the distinguished guests and members of the 
University staff who attended the conference are given on pages 177 
to 179. 

The papers range over a variety of topics, including the future of 
education in science; research in university, governmental, and commer- 
cial laboratories; the freedom of scientific expression; and the relation 
of these to other broader social, political, and even moral problems. 
Most interesting is the discussion (pp. 83-97) about the classification 
and keeping secret of certain scientific results. It is always interesting 
to observe a group of men at grips with a problem involving the right- 
ness or wrongness of a human action. The last paper in the book, 
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“The Ivory Tower and the Ivory Gate,” by Professor H. N. Russell. 
of Princeton University, puts forward with moderation and wisdom 
a plea for the institution of a professional code for scientists similar to | 
the Hippocratic code which even today regulates medical behavior. 
Professor Bridgman’s paper, “New Vistas for Intelligence,” is in- 
spired by the false notion that ethics is reducible to a branch of science. 

The paper by Professor F. S. C. ore ae entitled “The Physical — 
Sciences, Philosophy and Human Values,” attempts to answer the 
question about the proper relation among the natural sciences, philos- 
ophy, and human values by putting forward the thesis that 


in a properly constructed society the philosophy which 
underlies the definition of one’s economic doctrine, one’s 
political doctrine, one’s religious, poetic and artistic theory 
must be identical with the philosophy of the natural 
sciences which is determined by nothing more than the 
logical analysis of the experimentally verified theories of 
the natural sciences to bring out their primitive ontological 
assumptions and their methodological and epistemological 
assumptions (p. 111). 


One would be inclined to place a little more reliance upon the views 
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which Professor Northrop has expressed not only here but also in two © 
other works, The Meeting of East and West and The Logic of the © 


Sciences and the Humanities, if it were possible to rely upon Professor 


Northrop’s scholarship. Unhappily, it is not possible to do so. In © 


his paper, Professor Northrop commits himself to this statement: 
“According to Aristotelian philosophy and science, personality is em- 
bodied soul, where soul is the form of the living body” (p. 104). I 
was unaware that the plants and the nonhuman animals are persons. 
Furthermore, the notion of person, which plays such a considerable 
part in the development of Christian theology and philosophy, does not 
appear in Aristotle; the term persona would appear to have been bor- 
rowed by the Christian doctors from Roman legal terminology. The 
notion of person is certainly essential in Thomist ethics and anthro- 
pology ; and, even granting that it might be connected with Aristotelian 
philosophy through the Aristotelian notions of first substance and 
second substance, it would still remain true that the notions of person 
and personality were not developed by Aristotle. It is necessary to 
draw attention to all this because it is inexcusable that a man who, 
like Professor Northrop, has made such pointed reference in many 
Places to Aristotelian philosophy and to Thomist philosophy, should 


not have taken the necessary steps to ensure the accuracy of his 
scholarship. 
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The book, as a whole, is a useful reference book to actual trends of 
scientific opinion about nonscientific matters. 

; BRIAN COFFEY 
Saint Louis University 


Hinpu Puitosopuy. By Theos Bernard. New York: Philosoph- 
teal Lib., 1947. Pp. xi + 207. $3.75. 
With one hundred and forty-seven pages of text, ten of bibliography, 
and fifty of a glossary of Sanskrit terms used in Hindu philosophy, the 
author has succeeded in his purpose of providing “a working-basis for 


further study” of the philosophical systems of Hinduism. The six clas-_ 


sical systems—the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Samkhya, Yoga, Mimansa, and 
Vedanta—are systematically presented under the topics of purpose, 
scope, philosophy, and literature; and for good measure the same treat- 
ment is given to a seventh system, the little-known Kasmir Saivism. 

The student will realize that the hundred and forty-seven pages of 
text outlining seven systems of thought are somewhat elementary. There 
are few footnotes; there is no index; there are charts, but only two of 
them ; and Hindu philosophy has been gone over much more thoroughly 
by other authors who are easily available. Hiriyana, for instance, devotes 
four hundred and nineteen pages to the subject; Radhakrishnan has two 
large volumes on it; and Dasgupta, three. But no book stands con- 
demned for not being what its author did not intend it to be, and 
Hindu Philosophy was not intended to be more than “a working-basis 
for further study.” Comprehensive and profound it is not, but it is 
practical in arrangement and objective in presentation. Moreover, there 
is the glossary, which is definitely scholarly. This dictionary of upwards 
of a thousand technical terms of Hindu philosophical thought is some- 
thing unique in English books, and the general reader, no less than the 
special student, will welcome it. 

A key to the pronunciation of the very many, often very long, and to 
most Americans very strange names of Hindu authors and their writings 
should have been added to the book. Parentheses could have very 
effectively followed many such a name, too. For instance, the reader 
would very probably have been interested in something like this: 
Vijnanabhikshu’s Y ogasarasamgraha (‘The Collected Essence of Yoga” 
by “The Beggar of Knowledge’). 

Finally, one class of students, whom, perhaps, the author did not 
visualize, will regret the omission of two names in the bibliography. 
That is to say, missionaries in India and those preparing to be mission- 
aries there will wish that the Calcutta Jesuit scholars, Fathers Dandoy 
_and Johanns, had been given a place in the bibliography. Surely their 
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booklets on great Hindu philosophers like Samkara, Ramanuja, Vallabha, | 


At fom te sgh 


and Chaitanya are part of the “further study” of Hindu philosophy, — 
towards which this “working-basis” would lead. Surely, too, had Dr. — 


Bernard directed students to such publications he would have shown 
them more effectively than he does in his own pages the greatest glory 


pe 4 


of Hindu thought, its many incomplete but profound spiritual verities. 


Paut Dent, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


EDUCATION FoR Wuat Is Reau. By Earl C. Kelley. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiv + 114. $2.00. 


This is one of the many books deploring the state of world affairs © 
in general and of education in particular, and suggesting how the ~ 
latter might be reformed and thus work towards a better world. A — 


review, looking at the book from the angle of philosophy, cannot con- 
cern’ itself with the details of an educational program; it can only 
consider the philosophical background. But when an author claims 
that his views are necessary consequences of observable facts, the 
philosopher cannot avoid examining this evidence. An examination 
of both it and the underlying philosophy will be attemtped here as 
briefly as possible. 

First, however, account must be taken of the avowed intention of 
the author to present his ideas as succinctly as he could and in such a 
way that the average reader might understand them. The latter aim 
is laudable, although one may doubt the truth of the statement that 
“any idea that could not be explained in ordinary English probably 
wouldn’t make any difference anyway.” And one doubts whether the 
author achieves his aim when one reads on page 67: “The purpose 
of the individual, which may be influenced by the codescript of the 
gene, is essential to the process of extracting meaning out of surround- 
ings through perception.” Is this plain English? 

The philosophical background is characterized by the fact that there 
is a foreword by John Dewey and that homage is paid to Kirkpatrick. 
Accordingly, we are repeatedly warned against all “absolutes” ; experi- 


ence 1s everything; no indoctrination making use of authority is per- 


mitted. 


The viewpoint becomes evident in an analysis of “some common 
assumptions of education” (chap. ii). To summarize these: (1) the 
child goes to school to acquire knowledge; knowledge exists and is 
handed down on authority; (2) subject matter thus taken over is in 
itself educative; (3) it is best set out in unassociated parcels; (4) 
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such a parcel is the same for teacher and learner; (5) education is 
preparatory to life, not life itself; (6) it is not present living and hence 
has no social aspects; (7) the teacher can and should furnish the 
purpose needed for acquiring knowledge; (8) tasks devoid of purpose 
or interest are good discipline; (9) the answer to the problem is more 
important than the process; (10) it is more important to measure what 
has been learned than it is to learn. 

We may find one or the other of these assumptions untenable; 
whether they actually form the basis of our educative theory may be 
questionable. They are certainly not all of the same kind. The tenth 
point above, for instance, refers to the viewpoint of the teacher, evaluat- 
ing his achievement, whereas other points refer to the learner’s attitude. 
Parceling things out may be bad; but can it be eliminated? And is it 
so unnatural a process as the author seems to suggest? After all, inte- 
gration is, on the level of simplier functions, a late achievement. A 
child does not integrate his endeavors to walk and his endeavors to 
acquire eating habits or a vocabulary. 

The empirical basis, or what is presented as such, consists of certain 
observations on the process and the conditions of visual perception. 
Visual perception is unreliable; it is never the same for two people. 
It is unreliable because it can be shown experimentally that reality 
may not at all prove to be what it appears to the eye. For instance, 
we are told of experiments carried out in the Hanover Institute (form- 
erly Dartmouth Eye Institute). An observer looking through tiny 
holes in a screen sees a cube three times. In fact, there are a cube 
made of wire, a drawing of a cube, and an intricate arrangement of 
threads, which condition the impression. The author admits that ordi- 
narily we have many clues additional to the mere visual impression. 
He claims, however, that we never have an object, but only a per- 
ception. 

He overlooks one basic factor. Ordinarily we never see an isolated 
thing, but a thing against a complex background. If he had consulted 
contemporary experimental psychology to a greater extent, he might 
have discovered that the facts he believes to be so striking are quite 
well known. He might have also discovered that many of the illusionary 
experiences he mentions are highly artificial and do not occur in a 
like manner under average conditions. Particularly, he ought to have 
asked himself whether it is legitimate to conclude from such artifacts 
to ordinary experience. One might reproach him for having made his 
own the very procedure which he disapproves of in education, namely, 
that of “parcellation.” If he declares—true to the ideas of Dewey—that 
the experiencing individual cannot be separated from the experienced 
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situation, he should have taken the latter term in its fullest significance: 
as the total situation under average conditions. ; 

It is not just a new idea that every individual sees things in his 
own manner. Omnia recipiuntur secundum modum recipients. But 
more weight must be accorded to the fact that, all these differences 
notwithstanding, there is communication, mutual understanding, and, 
most of all, co-operation among people. Hence there must be some- 
thing like a common world which, as Heraclitus said, is shared by all 
people who are awake. 


Nobody will deny that much is wrong with education today. The 


facts the author points out are generally known: increase of delin- 
quency, juvenile and adult; mass promotion (“graduation”) without 
any guarantee that the diploma enables the graduate to deal with life 
and its problems, and so forth. 

Yet the reform of education will not be furthered by such ambiguous 
statements as that we never have an object but only a perception. 
In truth, we never have a perception; that such a factor mediates 
between the known thing and the knower is discovered only by reflec- 
tion. The naive mind finds itself in face of an object. The notion 
that the perception is the 7d quo but not the id quod of knowledge 
is much sounder and more in accordance with facts. 

The little book, however, may be helpful in making us realize that 
there is something wrong with education and the average outlook 
on it. Even if we do not agree either with his philosophy or with his 
program, we may be grateful to the author for stimulation and one 
or other suggestion. 

RupotF ALLERS 
Washington, D.C. 
Catholic Umversity of America 


S. AuRELU AucusTiInI ConrEssionuM Lisri XIII. Introductione 
et notis aucti cura et studio Iosephi Capello. Rome: Marietti, 
1948. Pp. liv + 604. 

Latin editions of St. Augustine’s Confessions have been appearing 
very frequently in the last few years; the text is now just about as 
accurate as it can be made. The present printing is apparently offered 
as a critical edition, for the editor lists the principal MSS (pp. xli-xlii) 
and editions (pp. xlii-xliii), and gives an explanation of his method 
of redaction. What Father Capello means by a critical edition, how- 
ever, is revealed by his listing of Amerbach’s printing of 1506 as the 
prima editio critica (p. xlii). The truth is that this printing is made 
from an examination of the existing editions and their critical apparatus. 
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The Benedictines of St. Maur put out a text in their Opera Omnia 
(Paris, 1679) which is still good. P. Knoll changed many readings, in 
his edition of 1896, following the famous Sessorianus MS of the seventh 
century. Recent critical editions, including Knoll’s revision of 1898 (the 
edttio minor), have usually returned to the Benedictine tradition in 
difficult spots. The best critical text is the revision of Kndll’s text made 
by M. Skutella (Leipzig, 1934). 

Some of the material in the Latin introduction to the present work ~ 
is quite useful. The bibliography (pp. xlv-liv) is up-to-date, com- 
pleting the lists in Gilson and Nebreda. The footnotes are chiefly Latin 
quotations from the other works of Augustine. 

VERNON J. BourKE. 
Saint Louis University 


WHITEHEAD’S PuiLosopHy oF Time. By William H. Hammer- 
schmidt. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. x + 
108. $2.00. an 

The publication of this useful book at a low cost to the buyer is 
due to the initiative of the Columbia University Press, which has 
organized a special division of publications for the purpose of making 
scholarly material available at a minimum cost. It is to be hoped that 
further progress will be made in this venture; for the written material 
with which the philosopher works is usually far beyond the means of 
the young student, and yet every young philosopher should possess 
his own copies of all the essential texts. In Czarist Russia all the 
philosophical and literary masterpieces of humanity were available 
at the cost of a few kopecks for each volume, and in Marxist Russia 
no trouble is spared to make scholarly copies of the classics of Marxist 
orthodoxy available to the widest public. The English “Everyman” 
collection and the more recent “Penguin” books do something similar 
for the English-reading public. It is quite intolerable that the great 
products of human intellectual activity should be sold at high prices. 

Reason is common to all, and, as the Middle Ages understood, what 

has once been communicated in the sphere of intellectual activity is 

a common good. 

The author of the present book has done good work in making such 

a large number of Whitehead’s texts available in a well-ordered form. 

The number of men who have attempted a complete philosophical 

synthesis is not great. Professor Whitehead’s synthesis, made at a 

critical moment in the history of humanity, requires most careful study, 

if only because it marks a stage in the development of that naturalism 
which typifies men’s regression from their highest good. With this 
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volume in hand, the student will find it possible to make a preliminary 
investigation of a problem which is not only central in Whitehead’s 
philosophy, but which is, in any case, of permanent pholosophical 
interest. Time is of the essence of this problem. 

BRIAN COFFEY 


Saint Louis University 


PHILOSOPHIE DER UNBELEBTEN Natur. By Julius Seiler. Olten, 
Switzerland: Otto Walter, 1948. Pp. 509. Fr. 26. 

The intention of the author, and the great importance of the task 
he set himself, can easily be seen from the headings of the parts of the 
book. They are: I, “Epistemological presuppositions” ; II, “The Philos- 
ophy of Nature and Its Relationship to the Science of Nature’; 
III, “Space, Time, and Mass”; IV, “Energy and Its Significance for 
a Deeper Understanding of Nature’; V, “The Laws of Nature”; 
VI, “Questions about Becoming”; VII, “The Building Material of 
Empirical Bodies and the Activities of the Elements’; VIII, “The 
Permanent in the Stream of Becoming”; IX, “Essence and Changeable- 
ness of Bodies”; X, ‘““The Universe and Cosmic Becoming.” The point 
of view in these lengthy discussions is that there has been an unfortunate 
abyss between the philosophy of nature and the natural sciences. 


Nevertheless, a glance at the literature shows that in the 
past decades there have been some valuable attempts to 
bridge the gap, or at least to prepare the way for a mutual 
discussion of differences. But it seems that all such at- 
tempts, up to the present, have not led to any satisfying 
results (p. 15). 

The discussion of epistemological presuppositions bears mainly on 
two points: the sensible qualities and the significance of the fact that 
the observer is necessarily a part of the system he is observing. The 
question about sensible qualities is the one concerning their objectivity. 
Non-Scholastic writers almost unanimously hold that “primary” qualities 
alone are objective, whereas the “secondary” qualities are subjective 
happenings of merely symbolic significance. “Scholastic” writers are 
divided into two schools: natural realists and critical realists (p. 30). 
At this point, the reviewer wishes to point out a characteristic tech- 
nique of the author. He lines up the modern Catholic writers on a 
given point and finds that invariably they fall into two camps. This 
makes the point doubtful, and so the author can settle it quite easily. 
Most often he does so by choosing the side that seems to be more in 
harmony with the data of modern science. Now, “the varying opinions 
of the philosophers” is a legitimate commonplace in philosophy, and has 
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been used since Plato and Aristotle. But in such cases it cannot be 
presupposed (a) that the points of view are adequately presented; or 
(>) that the truth is always on the one side or the other; or (c) that 
the question is insoluble. In this matter of proper sensible qualities, 
the last word has not by any means been said ; and this reviewer believes 
it to be perfectly possible to admit every single datum of experimental 
science and yet to be as hardheaded a realist as St. Thomas was (though 
not necessarily as hardheaded as some “Thomists’”). At any rate, on~ 
the basis of anatomy, physiology, and experimental psychology, the 
author decides in favor of critical or mediate realism. 

The significance of the author’s solution here appears in his discussion 
of matter and form. First, matter and form is a disputed point. 
Secondly, it is a merely general and abstract solution based on ordinary, 
superficial experience. Thirdly, the modern atomic theory is a good, 
working solution. Hence, the author concludes that, in modern, con- 
crete terms, we should apparently say that prime matter is the primitive 
component of atoms and molecules, and form is the atomic and molec- 
ular structure. The Aristotelian notion of form is to be found verified 
only in the realm of living things, and Hans Driesch is approvingly 
quoted to this same effect. The critical argument for Aristotelian 
hylomorphism is based on the objectivity of secondary qualities. “But 
if the qualities are of a subjective nature, then a main argument for 
the theory falls” (p. 427). 

This again is a momentous point in the philosophy of nature. More- 
over, it is almost unnecessary to say that Aristotle and St. Thomas 
were ignorant of even the notion of modern science. Hence it is true 
that certain adjustments have to be made. A significant writing in this 
field that has been too much overlooked is the review of J. Maritain’s 
La Philosophie de la nature by the Reverend Louis-Marie Régis, O.P. 
(Etudes et Recherches, Philosophie, I [1937]). 

As a consequence of these and similar positions taken by the author, 
Philosophie der unbelebten Natur may perhaps be called an attempt 
to solve the problem of the relation between natural science and the 
philosophy of nature. It can be recommended as a stimulant for thought, 
and a source of problems and materials. It will be of no help to one 
who is seeking for competent guidance in this difficult field. 

GerorcE P. KLuBerTANz, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


For the purposes of this bibliography, “philosophy” will be understood in a — 


very broad sense. It will include works in other fields—such as sociology, 
aesthetics, and politics—that involve philosophical principles and problems. 

“Current” books will be understood to include new books, revised editions, and 
reprints if the previous printing had been out of stock for a notable period of 
time, or if there is a notable difference in price, format, and the like. 

The procedure is as follows: 

1. Books announced for publication will be listed in the issue which next 

appears after the announcement is received. 


2. Books actually published will be listed in the subsequent issue, even though — ; 


they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 above. 


3. Books received by Tue MopErN SCHOOLMAN will be listed with full biblio- 
graphical information and a descriptive and/or critical note in ihe suwbse- 
quent issue, even though they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 — 


and/or No. 2. This will be done even if a full review is to appear later. 


Aver, GERHARD. Stidies in Analytical Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton; aa 


Nov., 1948. $4.00. 

ALEXANDER, FRANZ. Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1948, Pp. 312. $3.75. 

Amprosg, Aticr, and Lazsrowrtz, Morris. Fundamentals of Symbolic Logic. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1948. Pp. 310. $5.00. 

Antuony, H. D. Science and Its Background. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 
Pp. 312. $3.00. 

Bacenor, Water. Physics and Politics. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; Oct., 
1948. $2.75. 
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Baxer, HerscHEL. The Dignity of Man. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. $5.00. 4 


Batowin, LeLanp Dewirr. Best Hope of Earth. A Grammar of Democracy. 
Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. Pp. 258. $3.00. 
Barnett, Lincorn. The Universe and Dr. Einstein. New York: William Sioane; 

Jan., 1949. $2.75. 

Beginnings of Modern Science, The. Edited by Holmes Boynton. New York: 
W. J. Black, 1948. Pp. 655. $2.89. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY. A Fragment on Government and an Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Wilfrid Harrison. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 435. $2.25. 

Bhagavadgita, The. With an introductory essay, Sanskrit text, English transla- 
tion, and notes by S. Radhakrishnan. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
Pp. 388. $3.50. 

Brancoxut, Louts Lxoporp (ed.). Fhe Book of Great Conversations. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1948. Pp. 606. $5.00. 

Briacx, Max. Critical Thinking. New York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 432. $3.75. 

aera The Philosophy of Decadentism. New York: Macmillan Co., 


Briy, A. A. Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis. New York: D, 3 
Jan., 1948. $3.95, y ysis. New York: Doubleday & Co.: 


BruBAcHER, JoHN S. A History of the Problems of Ed 7 : 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. Pp. 680. $4.50. fee eae 
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Buser, Martin. Tales of the Hasidim. The Later Masters. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1948. Pp. 352. $3.75. 

(CALLAHAN, Joun F. Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press; Oct., 1948. Pp. ix + 209. $3.00. 

The problem of time, as a central problem of philosophy, is considered ac- 
cording to the doctrinés of Plato, Aristotle, Piotinus, and St. Augustine. The 
author also looks to this doctrine as revealing the characteristic methods of 
these four philosophers. He concludes that time “was treated metaphorically 
by Plato as the moving image of eternity, physically by Aristotle as the 
number or measure of motion ... metaphysically by Plotinus as the pro- 
ductive life of soul, [and] receives at the hands of St. Augustine a new facet, 
the psychological” (p. 204). 

There is a select bibliography, but no index. 

Cuen Li-Fu. Philosophy of Life. Translated by Jen Tai. With a preface by 
Roscoe Pound. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1948. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

Dr. Chen Li-Fu, who has held many offices in the Republic of China, here — 
presents his interpretation of “the quintessence of China’s ancient philosophy 
of life.” In the title, “life” is to be understood as the primary concept of the 
philosophy. For the ultimate reality of things is life, a Heracleitean ever- 
changing substance with the two aspects of materiality and spirituality. This 
interpretation demonstrates again, if such demonstration were needed, that 
to view spirituality and materiality as two aspects of a single substance re- 

- sults in eliminating one of them. In the present case, spirituality is removed, 
and that in spite of frequently repeated assertions of the existence and im- 
portance of spirit. In the present interpretation (this word is to be stressed), 

' Chinese thought appears as an atheistic and religious dynamism (of change 
and generation), with the truly Chinese characteristic of deep and sincere 
moralism. 

CraupeL, Pau. Poetic Art. Translated by Renee Spodheim. New York: Philo- 
sophical Lib., 1948. Pp. 150. $2.75. 

Poetic Ari is rather inaptly chosen as a title for a group of very personal 
reflections— “Knowledge of Time”; “The Affinity with the World and on 
Oneself”; and “Development of the Church.” It is particularly in a work like 
this that the absence of introduction and identification of materials, and the 
lack of scholarly apparatus that seems to be characteristic of the publications 
of the Philosophical Library, make themselves most felt. 

Ciymer, ReuBEN SWINBURNE, Rev. The Way to Life and Immortality. Quaker- 
town, Pa.: Philosophical Pub. Co., 1948. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

Conen, Morris R:, and Drasxin, I. E. A Source Book in Greek Science. New _ 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. Pp. xxi + 579. $9.00. 

This is a collection of passages translated from Greek and Latin classical 
authors. Some of the passages are newly translated; others are gathered 
from standard translations. The great merit of the book lies in assembling 
materials from scattered sources into one convenient reference work, ar- 
ranging them under modern heads, and providing them with necessary intro- 
ductions and notes. (To be reviewed.) 

Conant, J. B. Education in a Divided World. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 

Pee 259) $3.00; 

Crane, ArrHur DoucaLt. Cosmic Rays and Cosmic Consciousness. Kingsport, 
Tenn.: Published by the author, 1948. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

Derarrart, Roy JoserH. The Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1948. Pp. 202. $3.25. 

Dr Grazza, Sepastian. The Political Community. A Siudy of Anomie. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 278. $4.00. 
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Diwaxar, R. R. Satagraha: The Power of Truth. Hinsdale, Ill: Henry * 


Regnery Co. Pp. 130. $2.00. 


DoovewrErD, Herman. Transcendental Problems of Philosophic Thought. — 


Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans, 1948. Pp. 80. $1.50. 


Ducasse, C. J. Is a Life After Death Possible? The Agnes E. and Constantine _ 


E. A. Foerster Lecture on the Immortality of the Soul. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1948. Pp. 30. 50¢ 

Ezon, Martin. World Communism Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1948. Pp. 515. $4.50. 

Farrcuitp, Hoxie Neate. Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. III: 1780- 
1830. New York: Columbia Univ. Press; Dec., 1948. Pp. ix + 550. $6.75. 

Finxetsten, Louis. American Spiritual Autobiographies. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1948. Pp. 292. $4.00. 

Franxrort, H. Ancient Egyptian Religion. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1948. Pp. xiv-+166. $3.00. 

FREEMAN, KatHieEN. Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers. A Complete 
Translation of the Fragments in Diels, “Fragmente der Vorsokratiker.” 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

Fune Yu-Lan. A Short History of Chinese Philosophy. New York: Macmillan 
Co.; Nov., 1948. Pp. 388. $5.00. 

Gisson, Quentin. Facing Philosophical Problems. S. Pasadena: P. D. & Ione 
Perkins, 1948. Pp. 59. $1.00. 

Ging, Cartes, and Rist, CHartes. A History of Economic Doctrines, from the 
Time of the Physiocrats to the Present Day. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1948. Pp. 800. $7.00. 

Gittow, BENJAMIN. The Whole of Their Lives. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. Pp. 403. $3.50. 

Gross, Frtrxs (ed.). European Ideologies. A Survey of Twentieth Century 
Political Ideas. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1948. Pp. 1090. $12.00. 
Hamitton, E. The Greek Way to Western Civilization. New York: New 

American Lib., 1948. Pp. 190. 35¢ 

Hecer, Georc WiLHELM Frigpricu. Early Theological Writings. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 350. $5.00. 

Hormann, Hans. Search for the Real, and Other Essays. Andover, Mass.: 
Addison Gallery of American Art, 1948. $4.50. 

Hotcomse, ArtHuR Norman. Human Rights in the Modern World. New York: 
New York Univ. Press. Pp. 170. $3.75. 

ee: Harry L. Psychology and Ethics. New York: Ronald Press 

0. 

HotMEs, Urpan TicNeR, Jr., and D—Nomy, ALEXANDER JosEPH (eds.). Mediaeval 
Studies in Honor of Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. Pp. 408. $6.50. 

Joacuim, Harotp H. Logical Studies. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 
Pp. 308. $6.00. 

oa cate ee and Yost, Frank H. Separation of Church and State 
in the Umited States. Minneapolis: i i 
279. $4.50, polis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 

Jounson, Martin. Art and Scientific Thought. New York: Columbia Univ. 

: aoe eee hae Pp. viii + 192. $3.00. 

UENGER, F. G. he Failure of Tech 5 i : : 
Re imisers scree 5 nology. Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co.; 

Kerpy, WILiiAM JOsEPH. Introduction to Social Living. Washington: Catholic 

Univ. of America Press, 1948, Pp. 136. $2.75. 
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Kipre, Peart. Nations in the Mediaeval Universities. Cambridge: Mediaeval 
Acad. of America, 1948. Pp. 226. $5.00. 
Knowtes, Davin. The Religious Orders in England. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. 364. $8.50. 
Koxsrirr, Arruur. Insight and Outlook. New York: Macmillan Co.; Nov., 
1948. $5.00. 
Kuun, Hermur. Encounter with Nothingness. An Essay on Existentialism. 
Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co.; Jan., 1948. Pp. 192. $3.00. 
Le Comrge pu Novy, Pierre. The Road to Reason. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1948. Pp. 254. $3.50. 
“bees C. Ethics in Sex Conduct. New York: Association Press. Pp. 164. 
2.90. 
Loomis, Rocker SHERMAN. Introduction to Medieval Literature, Chiefly in Eng- 
land. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. 32. 60¢ 
Loranp, Sanvor. Psychoanalysis Today. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press. $6.00, 
Lovejoy, ArtHuR O. Essays in the Gir of Ideas. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1948. Pp. 359. $5.00. 
Maritain, Jacouss. Existence and the Existent. Translated by Lewis Galan- 
tiere and Rev. Gerald B. Phelan. New York: Pantheon Books; Dec., 1948. _ 
Pp. 148. $3.00 
This translation of M. Maritain’s Court traite de l’existence et de 
Vextstant is almost as smooth and easy to read as if it had been written in 
English. There are a few words that are hard to translate, and in such 
places the translators have done the reader the favor of giving the original 
in a note and explaining their translation. M. Maritain takes as his point 
of departure the phenomenological existentialism that has been the fashion 
in France since the war, and in constant reference to this movement dis- 
tinguishes andexplains the existentialism of St. Thomas. He discusses 
speculative and practical knowledge and the unique situation of the existing 
person in reality. He treats of the experiences which the existentialists make 
so much of, and while admitting their importance as impulse and occasion, 
denies that they enter into the texture of philosophy as such. Finally 
he gives the real picture of the providence and external purpose that sur- 
rounds each person, and in the light of the revealed plan shows the mean- 
ing of life. 
Maxey, C. C. Political Philosophies. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
725. $4.05. 
McKron, Cuartes Kine. A Study of the Summa Philosophiae of the Pseudo- 
Grosseteste. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 226. $3.25. 
In a brief introduction, the author proposes the theory, already 
suggested by Mandonnet and Chossat (though there is no reference to 
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